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Quality  and  commitment: 

The  best  in  regional  enterprise 


“My  job  is  to  look  with  fresh  eyes 
at  the  area  I  live  in.  I  look  at  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural 
identity  of  the  region  to  see  how  it 
fits  into  the  national  picture.” 

When  Tad  Bartimus  talks  about 
her  area,  she’s  not  describing  city 
limits.  As  one  of  AP's  six  roving 
regional  reporters,  she  travels  from 
the  Rockies  to  the  Plains,  over  an 
area  of  nearly  720,000  square  miles 
in  eight  states. 

She  has  an  ability  to  find  the 
human  scale  in  vast  areas — the 
stories  of  individuals  caught  up  in 
larger  events.  An  example  is  her 
piece  about  two  farmers’  widows, 
persevering  after  economic  failure 
had  driven  their  husbands  to 
suicide. 


“Their  stories  tell  so  much  more 
about  coping  than  the  broad  brush 
stories,”  she  observes. 

Wide  open  spaces  have  been  a 
regular  part  of  Tad  Bartimus’  17 
years  with  AP.  She’s  traveled  all 
over  the  world  as  a  reporter;  as 
bureau  chief  in  Alaska,  she  was 
responsible  for  coverage  of  nearly 
600,000  square  miles.  She’s  always 
made  the  larger  view 
comprehensible  to  serve  the  needs 
of  thousands  of  member 
newspapers  and  broadcasters  who 
own  AP. 


Like  her,  the  2,850  people  who 
staff  AP’s  219  offices  around  the 
world  are  dedicated  to  giving  these 
members  the  highest  quality  service 
in  the  news  industry — a  goal  that  is 
a  continuing  commitment  by 
everyone  in  AP. 

Though  she  travels  alone,  she 
keeps  in  contact  with  members  and 
AP  staff  for  ideas  and  perspective. 

“They  are  the  best  in  the 
business.  It’s  their  absolute 
dedication  and  the  talent  they  bring 
to  their  work.  They  also  happen  to 
be  my  friends.” 


Associated  Press 

Quality.  Commitment. 


Tad  Bartimus  interviews  Johnny  France,  sheriff  of  Madison  County.  Montana 
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The  Third 


Now  Camex  gives 
you  affordable  display 
ads  for  electronic 
newspaper  publishing. 

First  we  offered  editorial 
and  classified  systems  in  bite- 
size  installments.  They  match 
more  expensive  systems  feature 


for  feature,  and  then  some. 

Now,  the  bite-size  display  ad 
system,  from  the  world  leader  in 
electronic  display  ad  makeup. 

For  the  first  time  you  can  take 
advantage  of  Camex’s  unmatched 
type  and  graphics  capability 
at  an  entp^  price  of  $20,000 
per  terminal. 

And  all  of  the  above  can  be 
built  up  into  a  networked  system 
based  on  standard  hardware 
workstations -a  full-featured 


newspaper  publishing  system 
supported  by  om  established 
manufacturer. 

Only  Camex  gives  you  all  of 
these  starting  points  and  all  of 
these  capabilities  at  affordable 
prices.  Call  us  to  talk  about  your 
requirements  and  arrange  a 
system  demonstration. 


CAMEX 

75  Kneeland  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02111 
617-426-3577 
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OCTOBER 

17- 24 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Annuai  Flying  Short 

Course:  Oct.  17,  Adam's  Mark  Hotel,  Philadelphia;  Oct.  18.  Hyatt 
Regency,  Cincinnati;  Oct.  20,  Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza,  New 
Orleans;  Oct.  22,  Stouffer's  Concourse.  Denver;  Oct.  24,  Oakland 
Airport  Hilton,  Bay  Area/Oakland,  Calif. 

18- 21 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  General  Conference,  Keystone 

Resort.  Keystone,  Colo, 

25-27— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Westin  Hotel,  Chicago. 

25- 28 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives.  Fall  Meeting,  Westin 

Hotel,  Seattle. 

26- 28 — American  Association  of  Independent  News  Distributors,  Fall  Con¬ 

vention,  Sheraton  Westport  Inn,  St.  Louis. 

29-30— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Fall 
Sales  Meeting,  Sheraton  Inn  and  Conference  Center,  South  Port¬ 
land,  Maine. 

NOVEMBER 

2-3 — Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies,  Economics  of  Sports  Coverage, 
National  Conference.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

6-9 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Fall  Conference,  The 
Waverly,  Atlanta. 

11-13 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, Conference  and  Annual  Meeting,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

11-14 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Chicago  Hilton 
and  Towers,  Chicago. 

11- 15 — Arizona  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Sheraton  Tucson  El 

Conquistador,  Tucson. 

12- 14 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Mystic  Hilton,  Mystic, 

Conn. 

12- 14 — Regional  Minorities  Conference  and  Job  Fair,  Sponsored  by  the 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Campus  Inn,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

13- 15 — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Journalism  Ethics  Con¬ 

ference  for  Journalists,  Cosponsored  by  the  Meadows  Foundation, 
The  Houstonian  Hotel  &  conference  Center,  Houston. 

16 — Technology  &  Audience  Study  Group,  Gannett  Center  for  Media 
Studies,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

16-19 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  43rd  General  Assembly,  Holiday 
Inn  Crowne  Plaza  Hotel,  Santiago,  Chile. 

Seminars/ Workshops/Clinics 

OCTOBER 

25-28 — SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar,  How  to  Use  Color,  Orlando  Sentinel, 
Orlando,  Fla. 

25-29 — Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies,  Technology  Studies  Seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  City. 

29-30— ANPA  Health  and  Safety  Symposiun,  Marriott/Orlando  Inn,  Orlando, 
Fla. 

NOVEMBER 

1- 7 — American  Press  Institute,  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Reston, 

Va. 

2- 6 — ANPA  Newspaper  Color  Scanner  Operations  Seminar,  The  News¬ 

paper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

5-7— Landon  Associates,  Circulation  Seminar  on  Single  Copy  Sales, 
Sheraton  Inn,  Evansville,  Ind. 

5- 7 — Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  Circulation  Managers  and  University  of 

Wisconsin  Journalism  Institutes:  Circulation  Marketing  Strategies  — 
Blueprint  for  Present  and  Future  Growth,  Wisconsin  Center,  Madi¬ 
son. 

6- 8 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Newsroom  Management  Seminar,  Cla¬ 

rion  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

8-11 — SNPA  Foundation,  Marketing  Newspapers,  Seminar,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

8-13 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Graphics  Center:  Newspa¬ 
per  Design  and  Typography,  St.  Petersburg. 

8- 18— American  Press  Institute,  News  Editors  &  Copy  Desk  Chiefs,  Reston, 

Va. 

9- 11 — ANPA/ICMA/NPRA,  Circulation  Managers  Workshop,  Omni 

Georgetown,  Washington,  D.C. 
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By  Doug  Borgstedt 


“unfortunately,  while  learning  all  about 

VOTS,  pagination  ,  CP  ROMS  AND  STORAGE 

RETRIEVAL,  HES  FORGOTTEN  HOW  TO  WRITE  -  “  ^ 
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About  Awards 


ARC  Excellence  Awards.  The  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens  of  the  United  States  has  announced  the  winners 
of  its  annual  ARC  of  Excellence  Awards  for  media  proj¬ 
ects  and  programs  that  enhance  public  understanding  of 
mental  retardation. 

The  winners  and  their  media  affiliations  are:  Kyle 
Niederpruem  and  Kathy  Whyde  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
for  their  series  of  investigative  stories;  Giles  Lambertson 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  &  Record  for  his  news¬ 
writing  and  editorial  comment;  Ellen  Shuman  of  WSM V- 
TV,  Channel  4,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  a  series  of  news 
stories;  and  radio  station  WFPR/WHMD  in  Hammond, 
La.,  for  radio  programming  community  service  for  a  local 
ARC  chapter. 

Shore  Area  Man  of  the  Year.  Jules  L.  Plangere  Jr., 
publisher  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ashary  Park 
(N.J.)P/-ca\s,  was  presented  with  the  1987  Man  of  the  Year 
Award  by  the  Shore  Area  YMCA. 

MPA  Better  Newspaper  Contest  Winners.  Members  of 
the  Nebraska  Press  Association  judged  the  Michigan 
Press  Association  1987  Better  Newspaper  Contest  and 
awarded  over  250  certificates  of  excellence  to  both  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  throughout  the  state.  The  judges 
worked  with  1 ,755  entries  from  86  weekly  newspapers  and 
42  daily  newspapers,  an  increase  over  the  total  number  of 
entries  in  1986. 

General  excellence  ratings,  the  highest  professional 
honor  for  Michigan  weekly  and  daily  newspapers,  were 
presented  to  the  Detroit  News,  Port  Huron  Times  Herald, 
Menominee  Herald-Leader,  Birmingham  Eccentric, 
NorthviUe  Record,  and  the  Novi  News.  These  six  newspa¬ 
pers  took  first  place  in  their  respective  circulation  classes. 

Va.  Press  Woman  of  the  Year.  June  O.  Nicholson,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  School  of  Mass  Communications  at 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  has  been  named  the 
1987  Press  Woman  of  the  Year  by  Virginia  Press  Women. 
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"If  you  can 
learn  to  write 
faithfully  of  what 
you  can  see  and 
judge  to  be  true 
life  ...  you  will 
speak  to  everybody." 


Eudora  Welty; 

UPI  LIFE-SIZE 


She  has  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Literature  and  most  other  major  writing  awards, 
but  she  still  graciously  signs  dog-eared  copies  of  her  books  left  by  fans  at  the  grocery 
where  she  shops. 

She  aimed  to  go  to  Paris  as  a  young  author,  but  war  kept  her  in  her  hometown  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Eudora  Welty  has  since  spent  a  half-century  chronicling  the  families 
and  lives  that  she  sees  and  "judges  to  be  true  life." 

UPI  Feature  Writer  Kathleen  Tyndall  spent  two  days  with  Welty  and  her  wide  circle  of 
friends  in  Jackson  -  talking  at  nome,  driving  with  the  author  in  her  beloved  1978 
maroon  stick-shift  Oldsmobile  and  eating  "at  the  mall"  in  Eudora's  favored  cafe. 

Tyndall's  Life-Size  portrait  of  Welty  vividly  captures  the  78-year-old  author's  deter¬ 
mination,  style  and  deep-down  sense  of  place. 

The  story  runs  3,500  words  and  is  for  release  Sunday,  October  25  or  thereafter. 

For  further  information  contact  Judy  Dugan  at  202/898-8051. 
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UPl  deal  with  USIA 

Every  editor,  and  probably  every  journalist,  wishes  there  were 
multiple  news  services  in  this  country  competing  with  each  other  and 
that  they  were  all  profitable.  Unfortunately  the  economics  of  the 
business  have  prevented  that  from  happening.  Once  there  were  four. 
Then  three,  and  they  became  two.  And  in  the  last  couple  of  years  we 
have  come  dangerously  close  to  having  only  one. 

UPI,  which  has  been  the  financially  unsteady  one,  has  just  made  a 
deal  with  the  United  States  Information  Agency  to  transmit  the 
latter’s  information  from  Washington  to  33  USIA  clients  overseas  in 
six  countries.  The  news  service  won  the  contract  in  competitive 
bidding.  It  needs  the  money  —  about  $2.5  million. 

Some  newspaper  editors  have  criticized  this  deal  as  “unfortunate” 
because  it  implies  a  close  relationship  between  press  and  government 
in  this  country  and  will  be  so  interpreted  abroad.  That  may  be  so.  But 
our  news  services  have  been  criticized  for  years  —  particularly 
among  Soviet-leaning  participants  in  UNESCO  debates  —  as  being 
hand-in-glove  with  government  and  they  will  probably  continue  to  do 
so.  Some  will  infer,  it  is  said,  that  UPI  news  coverage  of  government 
could  be  affected. 

No  one  has  accused  the  Associated  Press  of  being  hand-in-glove 
with  the  Soviet  government  just  because  it  provides  some  services 
for  Tass.  No  one  has  accused  UPI  of  being  influenced  by  big  business 
interests  because  it  has  transmitted  PR  Newswire. 

We  feel  that  if  UPI  does  what  it  says  it  will  do  and  establishes 
separate  facilities  as  a  common  carrier  for  USIA  material,  and  takes 
all  appropriate  steps  to  see  that  its  news  report  in  no  way  is  com¬ 
mingled  or  compromised  by  the  USIA  information,  then  its  critics 
will  have  nothing  to  fear.  We  would  hope  that  if  there  is  any  danger  of 
commingling  or  compromising  the  news  report  the  executives  and 
owners  of  UPI  would  be  the  first  to  admit  it  and  take  immediate  steps 
to  cancel  the  arrangement.  Its  integrity  is  too  valuable  to  jeopardize 
for  $2.5  million. 

Sanitizing  the  language 

A  former  journalism  professor  told  the  American  Association  of 
Sunday  and  Feature  Editors  recently  that  editors  may  be  taking  the 
easy  way  out  by  sanitizing  the  language  instead  of  printing  some  of 
the  explicit  language  that  has  become  current  in  other  media. 

Theory  and  practice,  however,  are  far  apart  in  newspaper  offices. 
The  Wilmington  Morning  News  in  Delaware  found  out  how  irate 
some  readers  can  get  when  it  printed  a  photograph  of  a  criminal 
raising  both  middle  figures  in  his  salute  as  he  was  led  away  in  chains. 
It  didn’t  make  any  difference  to  readers  that  this  was  a  two-time 
murderer  and  he  was  showing  his  contempt  for  society.  They  felt 
their  newspaper  shouldn’t  print  such  stuff  even  though  it  had 
appeared  on  tv. 

Every  community  is  different  and  every  editor  has  to  make  his  own 
judgment.  We  feel  explicit  language  used  with  impunity  and  without 
reason,  as  it  is  in  some  movies,  is  uncalled  for,  but  there  is  justifica¬ 
tion  when  on  occasion  it  becomes  an  important  part  of  the  story  —  as 
with  that  photograph. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


La  Prensa  reopens,  but  doubts  remain 


No  one  who  was  present  is  likely  to 
forget  the  reopening  of  the  newspaper 
La  Prensa  in  Managua  last  week  after 
having  been  closed  15  months  by 
order  of  Nicaragua’s  Sandinista  gov¬ 
ernment. 

For  one,  however,  the  scene  was  all 
too  familiar.  Doha  Margarita  Cuadra 
De  Chamorro,  frail  and  trembling  at 
the  age  of  87,  had  witnessed  La  Pren¬ 
sa’ s  rebirth  five  or  six  times  during  its 
62  years.  Her  husband  had  founded  it, 
and  it  had  suffered  the  same  closures 
during  the  Somoza  family  dictator¬ 
ship  that  lasted  some  40  years. 

The  1978  assassination  of  her  son 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father  as  editor,  united 
Nicaraguans  behind  the  revolution 
that  ousted  the  last  of  the  Somozas. 
When  the  Marxist  “comandantes” 
who  call  themselves  Sandinistas  then 
took  control.  La  Prensa  became  the 
same  thorn  in  their  sides  as  it  had  been 
for  Somoza. 

For  four  years,  beginning  in  1982, 
the  Sandinistas  imposed  such  draco¬ 
nian  censorship  that  on  at  least  41 
occasions  La  Prensa  was  unable  to 
■  publish.  On  June  26,  1986,  the  day 
after  the  U.S.  Congress  voted  $100 
million  in  aid  for  the  anti-Sandinista 
contra  guerrillas,  the  Sandinistas  shut 
La  Prensa  down  completely. 

Last  week’s  reopening  was  part  of 
the  runup  to  the  Central  American 
peace  agreement  that  is  supposed  to 
take  effect  on  Nov.  7,  but  this  time 
Violeta  Chamorro,  widow  of  the  slain 
editor,  refused  to  publish  until  the 
Sandinistas  guaranteed  there  would 
be  no  censorship. 

President  Daniel  Ortega  agreed  in 
writing  that  it  could  appear  “without 
any  restrictions  except  those  imposed 
by  responsible  journalism.’’ 

In  the  same  joint  statement,  Doha 
Violeta,  as  everyone  here  knows  her, 
said  the  newspaper  would  “contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  climate  of  peace  and  under- 
standing  the  country  needs  to 
advance  the  process  of  peace  and 
national  reconciliation.’’ 

Another  as-yet-unpublished  docu¬ 
ment  sets  forth  the  concerns  and 
viewpoints  that  both  sides  expressed 
in  the  dramatic  meetings  on  Sept.  19 
that  led  to  the  reopening. 

In  this  written  record,  the  Sandinis¬ 
tas  concede  that  the  censorship  of  La 
Prensa  was  excessive  and  illogical. 
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They  insist  that  La  Prensa  should  act 
with  “responsibility,”  not  lend  itself 
to  manipulation  by  the  United  States, 
not  publish  certain  military  informa¬ 
tion,  and  avoid  personal  attacks. 

La  Prensa  replies  that  it  will  publish 
again  only  if  there  is  no  censorship.  It 
affirms  that  it  believes  in  peace, 
denies  that  is  has  or  ever  will  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  CIA,  will  not 
publish  troop  movements,  and  does 
not  intend  to  engage  in  personal 
attacks  unless  it  is  attacked. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  was  made 
clear  in  a  conversation  I  had,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association’s  press  freedom  commit¬ 
tee,  with  Ortega.  La  Prensa  is  free  to 
criticize  anything  it  wants,  he  said, 
but  not  to  support  “Reagan  adminis¬ 
tration  aggression”  —  including  Rea¬ 
gan’s  demands  for  $270  million  more 
for  the  contras.  If  it  does  that,  Ortega 
said,  he  will  close  it  “definitively.” 

There  must  be  few  occasions  when 
a  government  and  a  newspaper  have 
set  out  such  an  understanding  in  writ¬ 
ing,  and  each  could  conceivably  inter¬ 
pret  the  words  in  different  ways. 

What  La  Prensa  agreed  to  was  not 
to  use  its  columns  to  support  the  guer¬ 
rillas. 

“If  I  believed  in  violence,  I  would 


be  there  [with  the  contras],”  Pablo 
Antonio  Cuadra  told  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  day  La  Prensa  reopened, 
“but  I  believe  in  peace  and  I’m  here. 

Cuadra,  a  writer  and  poet,  and 
Doha  Violeta  are  the  newspaper’s 
two  editors. 

Does  La  Prensa’ s  reappearance 
mean  there  is  now  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Nicaragua?  It  does  not.  As  in 
Chile,  a  state  of  emergency  is  still  on 
the  books  under  which  Ortega  could 
take  everything  back  tomorrow. 
Radio  Catolica,  the  church  radio,  is 
also  on  the  air  again  but  nothing  has 
been  done  about  22  radio  news  pro¬ 
grams  that  were  forced  off  the  air  five 
years  go.  Ortega  says  the  end  of  the 
state  of  emergency  will  depend  on 
whether  “Reagan  administration 
aggression”  stops. 

The  first  thing  Doha  Violeta  and 
Cuadra  say  to  anyone  who  asks  is  that 
they  will  shut  down  the  newspaper 
themselves  if  the  government  tries  to 
apply  pressure  on  censorship. 

Its  freedom,  says  Cuadra,  is  some¬ 
thing  that  has  to  be  proved  each  day. 
No  one  knows  if  or  how  long  it  will 
last  here.  That  is  likely  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  progress  of  the  contra 

(Continued  on  page  41) 


Would  you  trust  the  auto  columns 
of  a  man  whose  first  car  was 
a  one-ton  coal  truck? 

...Millions  do. 

Other  pertinent  facts  about  Bob  Sikorsky, 
author  of  two  weekly  car  columns,  DRIVE 
IT  FOREVER  and  RIDIN’  IN  STYLE: 

NO.  1  OCCUPATIONAL  HAZARD:  Forget¬ 
ting  which  car  he’s  test-driving,  in  parking  lots  all 
over  Tucson — at  the  theater,  the  supermarket,  the 
baseball  stadium. 

MOST  PAINFUL  TEENAGE  MEMORY:  The 
night  he  tried  to  go  “parking”  in  his  grandmother’s 
’36  Dodge  and  the  brakes  failed. 

Editors:  For  a  FREE  copy  of  Bob  Sikorsky’s  best¬ 
selling  book.  Drive  It  Forever,  call  Dan  Barber  at 
800-972-3550  or  (212)  645-3000. 
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UPl  signs  deal  with  USIA 

Wire  service  outbids  MCi  to  win  government  pact  to  deiiver  information 
overseas  for  the  U.S.  information  Agency;  some  editors  raise  questions 


By  George  Garneau 

United  Press  International  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  deliver  information  over¬ 
seas  for  the  propaganda  arm  of  the 
U.S.  government. 

The  contract,  worth  about  $2.5 
million,  with  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  was  won  earlier  this  year  in 
competitive  bidding  against  MCI 
Communications. 

The  two-year  agreement,  with  an 
optional  year  extension,  initially  calls 
for  UPI  to  transmit  information  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  33  USIA 
clients  —  newspapers,  wire  services 
and  other  agencies  —  in  six  Euro¬ 
pean  states.  Plans  call  for  extending 
the  communications  to  a  total  of  32 
countries. 

The  new  system  is  intended  to 
speed  delivery  of  what  is  called  the 
“wireless  file”  by  delivering  elec¬ 
tronically  direct  to  newsroom  com¬ 
puters  and  printers.  Other  USIA 
operations  such  as  Voice  of  America 
and  Worldnet  are  also  upgrading 
facilities. 

Electronic  delivery  of  the  wireless 
file  replaces  a  system  by  which  USIA 
sends  items  such  as  news,  features, 
official  statements  and  speech  texts 
via  cable  to  U.S.  diplomatic  stations, 
which  copy  and  hand-deliver  hard 
copies  to  foreign  media  requesting 
service. 

The  objective  of  USIA,  which  is 
banned  from  distributing  information 
domestically,  is  promoting  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  foreign  policy  objectives,  or 
“telling  America’s  story,”  according 
to  William  B.  Reinkens,  a  USIA 
spokesman  who  said  the  wireless  file 
is  often  used  by  U.S.  journalists  over¬ 
seas. 

Under  the  contract,  UPl  will  install 
and  maintain  equipment  and  transmit 
USIA  information  to  USIA  clients, 
including  the  Turkish  news  agency  in 
Ankara;  newspapers  in  Belgium  and 


Denmark;  the  Dutch  press  agency; 
BBC  Radio  and  Jane’s  Defence 
Weekly  in  London;  and  the  ANSA 
news  service  and  the  newspaper  Jl 
Messagero  in  Rome. 

It  will  make  the  government's  point 
more  readily  available  in  foreign 
newsrooms,  Reinkens  said. 

UPI  executives  said  the  transmis¬ 
sion  system,  scheduled  to  start  Oct. 
16,  will  be  completely  separate  from 
the  UPI  news  wire,  traveling  on  sepa¬ 
rate  circuits  and  arriving  on  separate 
printers. 

The  arrangement,  they  stated,  is 
similar  to  communications  services 
routinely  provided  by  the  major  wire 
services  for  fees  to  third  parties, 
including  supplementary  news  wires, 
business  wires,  government-con- 
trolled  services  and  public  relations 
services. 


However,  the  arrangement  aroused 
questions  and  concerns  among  edi¬ 
tors  and  press  critics. 

George  Cotliar,  managing  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  said  he  had 
not  heard  of  the  contract  and  had  no 
conclusions,  but  questioned  how  UPl 
would  report  on  government  if  it  were 
“in  effect  subsidized  by”  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

He  said  the  Times,  a  UPI  sub¬ 
scriber,  would  question  UPI  “very 
closely  and  very  quickly.” 

Ben  Bagdikian,  dean  of  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
called  the  UPI-USIA  contract 
“unfortunate.” 


The  alliance,  he  said,  “will  add  to 
the  impression  that  UPl  carries  offi¬ 
cial  government  news.  It  also  some¬ 
what  bothers  me  when  the  organiza¬ 
tion  depends  on  government  con¬ 
tracts.” 

UPl  executives  objected  to  the  cri¬ 
ticisms,  saying  wire  services  for  years 
have  provided  communications  ser¬ 
vices  to  all  kinds  of  agencies  and  still 
maintained  their  independence  and 
credibility. 

“It's  strictly  a  communications 
operation,”  said  UPI  vice  president 
James  Hood.  “News  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  1  don’t  see  any  possibility 
of  confusion.  Information  is  informa¬ 
tion,  and  when  you  transmit  it  straight 
through  as  a  common  carrier,  there’s 
no  implication  of  trying  to  put  a  stamp 
of  approval  on  this.” 

The  income  from  third-party  ser¬ 


vices  increasingly  helps  support 
newsgathering  operations  and  reduce 
dues  increases,  notably  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  which  provides  services 
for  the  official  Soviet  news  agency, 
Tass,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  among  many  others. 

“People  shouldn’t  criticize  us  for 
getting  a  little  bit  of  what  AP  has  a  lot 
of,”  said  UPl’s  Hood,  a  former  AP 
executive. 

AP  president  Louis  Boccardi  said 
AP  decided  not  to  seek  the  USIA 
contract  because  it  would  “blur  the 
distinction  that  must  be  maintained  in 
environments  around  the  world 
between  AP  and  the  U.S.  govern- 
( Continued  on  page  8) 
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and  arriving  on  separate  printers. 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

merit. 

Acknowledging  AP  provides  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  USDA  as  well  as  Tass 
and  other  national  services,  he  said 
those  relationships  do  not  threaten 
the  differentiation  between  AP  and 
the  U.S.  government. 

There  is  a  difference  between  car¬ 
rying  hog  prices  for  the  USDA,  Boc- 
cardi  said,  and  delivering  information 
from  the  U.S.  government  to  foreign 
newsrooms. 

“To  be  perceived  around  the  world 
as  the  communications  arm  of  the 
USIA  is  something  we  thought  was 
inappropriate,”  he  asserted. 

UP!  currently  earns  less  than  5%  of 
its  revenue  from  communications  ser¬ 
vices  provided  to  a  host  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  independent  news  services 
and  businesses,  including  PR  News- 
wire. 

Hood  compared  UPI’s  role  to 
newspapers,  which  are  paid  regularly 
by  local  governments  for  providing  a 
service:  required  legal  advertising. 
He  said  the  USIA  arrangement  might 
clear  up  perceptions  overseas  that 
U.S.  wire  services  are  connected  to 
the  government. 

Bagdikian,  noting  a  historic  rela¬ 


tionship  between  some  foreign 
national  press  agencies  and  their  gov¬ 
ernments,  said  that  overseas  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  U.S.  government  influ¬ 
ence  on  U.S.  news  agencies  —  even 
without  contracts  between  them  — 
would  be  be  enhanced. 


credibility  of  the  news  opera¬ 
tions.” 

One  executive  with  authoritative 
knowledge  of  wire  service  busi¬ 
nesses,  called  the  debate  “crazy.” 

“International  news  agencies  have 
to  deal  with,  provide  service  to,  and 


George  Cotliar,  managing  editor  of  the  Los  Angeies 
Times . . .  questioned  how  UPl  wouid  report  on 
government  if  it  were  “in  effect  subsidized  by”  the 
government. 


He  added  that  a  wire  service  con¬ 
tracting  with  government  posed 
greater  risks  of  conflict  than  dealing 
with  business  because  of  the  likeli¬ 
hood  crucial  news  would  flow  from, 
and  be  influenced  by,  government. 

1  ne  situation  dittered,  he  claimed, 
from  a  local  government  buying  legal 
ads,  because  readers  here  are  familiar 
with  editorial  and  advertising  bounda¬ 
ries  as  they  are  not  overseas  about 
contracts  behind  the  scenes. 

Jim  Hampton,  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  said  the  relationship  with 
USIA  “will  enhance  the  perception 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
private  press  and  government  enti¬ 
ties,”  but  added  that  if  the  relation¬ 
ship  is  confined  to  technical  service, 
“I  don’t  see  why  it  reflects  on  the 


collect  service  from  governments,” 
he  said.  “That’s  the  nature  of  the 
beast.  News  agencies  need  this  type 
of  revenue  to  support  freedom  and 
independence  on  the  news  side. 
There  isn’t  a  news  agency  in  the  world 
that  can  survive  in  the  next  decade 
without  outside  sources  of  income.” 

He  said  the  wire  services  earn  far 
more  selling  news  to  government 
agencies  —  including  USIA,  which 
buys  all  three  —  than  they  do  selling 
communications,  with  no  apparent 
conflict. 

Bagdikian,  who  acknowledged  that 
UPl,  which  was  brought  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy  last  year,  was  fighting  to  sur¬ 
vive,  said:  “But  I  wish  they  had  found 
another  client.” 


Reagan  aide  defends  lack  of  prime-time  press  conferences 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

President  Reagan  will  hold  another 
press  conference  in  the  near  future, 
but  a  top  White  House  aide  indicated 
there  are  no  plans  to  increase  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  these  prime-time  events. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  White  House 
chief  of  staff  Howard  Baker  said  the 
president  will  hold  “more  press  con¬ 
ferences  soon.”  But  when  Rolf  Neill, 
publisher  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer,  asked  if  President  Reagan 
intended  to  meet  more  frequently 
with  the  press.  Baker  never  directly 
answered  the  question. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  Baker,  address¬ 
ing  the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  promised  that  President 
Reagan  would  have  more  contact 
with  the  media. 

At  that  time  he  said,  “My  pledge  to 
you  is  that  the  president  will  have 
more  contact  with  the  press  on  a  more 
favorable  basis  so  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  ask  questions  in  a 
more  civilized  way,  and  he  is  going  to 


preserve  his  opportunity  to  answer 
them  in  a  presidential  way.” 

Many  members  of  the  press  believe 
that  Baker’s  pledge  has  not  come  to 
pass,  but  Baker  disagreed. 

“I  think  the  president  communi¬ 
cates  very  well,”  he  said.  “I  really 
believe  he  has  done  more  in  terms  of 
personal  interviews.” 

Baker  said  President  Reagan  has 
been  regularly  meeting  with  individu¬ 
als  or  small  groups  of  reporters  from 
newspapers,  magazines  and  broad¬ 
casting  outlets. 

Saying  such  “formats”  will  con¬ 
tinue,  Baker  added:  “Prime-time 
news  conferences  are  not  the  only 
way  the  president  communicates.” 

One  reason  why  President  Reagan 
has  not  held  a  press  conference  for 
several  months.  Baker  continued,  is 
that  the  White  House  staff  didn’t  want 
one  to  be  held  while  the  Iran/contra 
hearings  were  in  progress. 

A  press  conference  held  in  the 
middle  of  the  hearings.  Baker  said, 
would  have  “made  [the  president]  a 
witness”  and  all  the  questions  being 


asked  during  the  hearings  would  then 
be  put  to  the  president  by  the  press. 

Baker  also  used  his  SNPA  appear¬ 
ance  to  criticize  the  White  House 
press  corps  for  the  way  it  “shouts” 
questions  at  president  whenever  he 
ventures  out  of  the  White  House. 

“1  really  don’t  think  the  president 
of  the  United  States  should  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  shouting  questions,”  he  said. 
“It  so  startles  foreign  visitors  they  get 
a  wild  look  in  their  eyes  and  wonder 
what’s  going  on.” 

Baker conceded  that  one  reason  the 
White  House  press  corps  hollers 
questions  at  the  president  is  because 
he  often  stops  and  answers  them. 

But  Baker  also  offered  to  “sit 
down”  with  representatives  of  the 
press  and  “work  out  solutions”  to 
White  House  coverage  problems. 

Baker  was  also  asked  his  views  of 
the  press’s  giving  intense  scrutiny  to 
the  private  lives  of  presidential  candi¬ 
dates. 

“It’s  a  sad  situation,  but  it  is  not 
one  I’m  prepared  to  criticize  you 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Many  women  leaving  newspapers 

Latest  Women  in  Communications  study  shows  that  low  pay  and  failure 
to  get  promotions  are  driving  women  out  of  the  newspaper  business 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Is  newspaper  journalism  on  the 
brink  of  becoming  another  low-pay¬ 
ing  “pink  collar”  job? 

That  concern  —  a  fear  that  the 
growing  ranks  of  women  in  newspa¬ 
pers  has  depressed  salaries  and  even 
opportunities  —  was  a  frequent  topic 
among  the  delegates  meeting  at  this 
year’s  National  Professional  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Women  in  Communications 
Inc.,  Oct.  7-11,  in  Minneapolis. 

Some  newspaper  journalists  at  the 
conference  appeared  to  view  this  sup¬ 
posed  phenomenon  as  almost  an  irre¬ 
sistible  historical  force. 

“Why  should  it  be  any  different  in 
journalism  than  any  other  field?” 
asked  Pamela  Bagget  Johnson,  a  for¬ 
mer (Texas)  American-States- 
man  reporter  who  recently  left  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Indeed,  some  women  portrayed 
this  “pink  collar  ghetto-ization”  as 
having  implications  beyond  women 
or  newspapers. 

“As  you  know,  the  more  women 
there  are  in  communications,  the 
lower  the  pay  scale.  So  it  affects 
everyone  in  the  profession  —  not  just 
women,”  said  Connie  Carrino,  a 
public  relations  worker  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis. 

The  implications  for  newspaper 
employees  hold  a  special  irony  in 
Women  in  Communications  Inc.  — 
an  organization  that  began  as  a  news¬ 
paper  group.  Its  changes  may  very 
well  reflect,  and  to  some  extent  even 
predict,  the  fortunes  of  women  com¬ 
municators  generally. 

WICI  began  in  1909  as  Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  a  sorority  for  journalism  stu¬ 
dents.  When  it  became  a  professional 
organization,  newspaperwomen 
dominated  its  ranks. 

Now,  however,  newspaper 
employees  make  up  just  6.04%  of  the 
10,500  WICI  members,  down  from 
even  1986  when  it  stood  at  8%,  but 
those  numbers  can  be  deceiving. 
According  to  the  organization’s  latest 
survey,  WICI  didn’t  lose  those 
members  —  they  simply  left  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“Finding  that  out  begged  the  ques¬ 


tions:  Where  are  they?”  said  B.  Val¬ 
erie  Thurman,  WICI  executive  vice 
president. 

“They  seem  to  be  going  heavily 
into  business,”  she  said.  “Broad¬ 
casting  is  up  somewhat,  but  more 
heavily  they  are  going  into  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  free  lance. 

“Even  fo*-  people  who  have  been  in 
the  newspaper  business  for  six  to  10 
years,  they  do  much  better  in  these 
areas  than  in  newspapers,”  Thurman 
declared. 

“They  are  just  going  for  the  sal¬ 
ary,”  she  said. 

Indeed,  several  women  newspaper 
journalists  at  the  Minneapolis  confer¬ 
ence  said  that  kind  of  movement  — 
women  voting  with  their  feet  —  is 
one  reason  they  don’t  believe  news¬ 
papers  can  afford  to  pay  uncompeti¬ 
tive  salaries. 


“I  learned  very  early  In 
my  career  that  I  can’t  eat 
bylines,”  she  added. 


“If  that  happens,  you’ll  see  women 
leave  the  business,”  declared  Martha 
Lindsay  Musgrove,  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Miami  Herald  and  a  30- 
year  WICI  member. 

“The  day  when  a  publisher  can 
look  down  at  the  newsroom  and  say, 
‘Well,  I’ll  hire  a  woman  for  $50a  week 
less’  —  those  days  are  over.  1  don’t 
think  this  industry  can  sustain  itself  if 
it’s  not  willing  to  pay  its  help.  I 
learned  very  early  in  my  career  that  I 
can’t  eat  bylines,”  she  added. 

Communications,  after  all,  “is  a 
very  transferable  skill,”  Musgrove 
observed. 

But  the  dropoff  in  newspaper  mem¬ 
bership  was  worrisome  even  to  many 
WICI  members  outside  the  industry. 

“We  have  no  reporters  at  all  in  our 
chapter  and  that  concerns  me,”  said 
Barbara  Doran  of  the  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  chapter.  “I’ve  been  perplexed 
by  it  because  we  started  out  as  a 
journalism  organization.  1  want  the 
journalism  people,  because  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  person  I  need  jounalists 


to  network  with  them.” 

“We  started  out  as  a  journalism 
organization  and  we’ve  shifted 
entirely  into  another  group  of  people. 
It’s  broader,  and  more  of  an  umbrella 
organization,”  noted  Marsia  Gunter, 
a  Portland,  Ore. -based  marketing 
consultant  who  headed  a  WICI  mar¬ 
keting  task  force  this  year. 

That  task  force  issued  a  study  that 
portrays  WICI  as  an  organization 
with  an  identity  problem  beyond  even 
the  shift  away  from  newspaper  mem¬ 
bership. 

The  study  was  prompted  by 
repeated  calls  from  a  minority  of 
members  to  change  the  group’s 
name  —  specifically,  to  get  the  word 
“women”  out  somehow. 

WICI  adopted  its  current  name  in 
1972,  the  same  year  it  decided  to 
begin  admitting  men.  (Male  members 
account  for  ab^out  5%  of  the  group, 
though  the  percentage  seems  to  be 
increasing  among  campus  chapters.) 

Gunter  said  the  study,  which 
strongly  recommended  against 
changing  the  name,  concluded  that 
calls  for  a  name  change  weren’t  quite 
what  they  seemed. 

“It’s  a  symptom  of  something 
that’s  more  confusing  and  harder  to 
tackle,  and  that  is:  What  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  we  are  really  in? 

“Perhaps  what  has  happened  is  we 
have  lost  our  beacon.  What  is  the 
mission  of  this  organization?”  she 
asked. 

WICI’s  four  official  reasons  for 
existence  include  goals  of  advancing 
women,  working  for  the  First  Amend- 
ment,  recognizing  professional 
achievements  and  promoting  high 
standards  in  communications. 

Yet  overwhelmingly  —  by  more 
than  90%  —  women  say  the  primary 
reason  they  joined  WICI  was  for  its 
networking  possibilities. 

Indeed,  networking  was  palpable 
throughout  the  conference.  Over¬ 
heard  in  the  hallway  one  afternoon: 
“Ann,  I'd  like  you  to  meet  my  men¬ 
tor.” 

But  WICI  marketer  Gunter 
inquired,  “Is  networking  enough  to 
keep  us  here  —  or  are  we  on  a 
revolving  door?” 
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WITH  THE  OMBUDSMAN 

News  photo  provokes  hundreds  of  complaints 


By  Harry  F.  Themal 

As  soon  as  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  News  arrived  at  my  home 
early  Thursday  morning,  Oct.  2,  1 
knew  it  would  be  a  busy  day  when  I 
got  to  my  office. 

There  on  the  front  page  was  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  Ernest  C.  “Boo”  Parson 
Jr.,  convicted  double  murderer,  rais¬ 
ing  both  his  middle  fingers  in  his 
chained  hands.  There  could  be  no 
mistake  about  what  he  was  silently 
saying  with  the  gesture. 

Actually  I  had  gotten  a  warning 
about  what  my  Thursday  would  be 
like  the  night  before  when  I  watched 
the  Channel  12  Delaware  news.  The 
5:30  p.m.  newscast  Wednesday  had  a 
story  on  Parson’s  conviction  and 
showed  the  shackled  prisoner  making 
his  double-fingered  statement  as  he 
was  led  from  the  courthouse.  1  was 
certain  the  papers  v.'ould  be  printing  a 
simitar  photo. 

The  television  station  and  the 
newspaper  knew  they  might  offend 
some  people. 

Norm  Lockman,  the  News-Journal 
papers’  managing  editor,  said  the  edi¬ 
tors  had  to  choose  between  “offen¬ 
siveness  and  failing  to  give  a  news¬ 
worthy  event  proper  attention.” 
Nancy  Karibjanian,  WHYY’s  news 
director,  said  the  camera  could  not 
change  what  it  captured  in  reporting 
on  the  evening’s  most  important  local 
news  story. 

The  cameraman  and  photographer 
had  no  photos  of  Parson  without  the 
gesture  so  both  television  and  print 
media  decided  to  go  with  what  they 
had. 

Editor  J.  Donald  Brandt  says  the 
gesture  is  not  as  obscene  as  the  crime 
of  which  Parson  was  found  guilty  — 
that,  is  effect,  the  photo  made  an 
eloquent  statement  about  the 
obscenity  of  the  crime. 

Lockman  says  it  showed  Parson’s 
“utter  contempt  for  society.  It 
offends  us,  too,  but  our  photogra¬ 
pher’s  depiction  of  this  anti-social 
behavior  says  volumes  about  this 
man.” 

We  can’t  know  for  sure  whether  the 
gesture  was  Parson’s  way  of  express¬ 
ing  his  contempt.  It  is  possible  he 
didn’t  want  to  see  his  picture  in  the 


(Themal  is  public  editor  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  [Del.]  Morning  News.  This 
article  is  reprinted  from  the  Morning 
News  with  Themal’s  permission.) 


papers  or  on  television  and  figured 
that  no  one  would  ever  air  or  print 
someone  giving  the  double  finger. 

News-Journal  readers  did  not 
disappoint  my  expectations.  The 
phone  was  already  ringing  as  I 
stepped  into  the  office.  It  didn’t  stop 
ringing  for  hours  as  caller  after  caller 
complained  about  the  picture’s  being 
published  on  the  front  page. 


The  principal  objections  readers 
raised  were  that  the  papers  showed 
poor  taste  and  editorial  judgment,  and 
that  the  picture  would  have  an  imita¬ 
tive  or  negative  influence  on  young 
people. 

Here  is  the  gist  of  some  of  those 
complaints: 

•  Milford  store  owner:  “The  shop¬ 
pers  in  my  store  overwhelmingly  feel 
hostile  and  negative  toward  the 
paper’s  printing  such  a  picture.” 

•  New  Castle  County  orthodontist: 
“I  can’t  allow  such  a  paper  to  lie 
around  in  my  office  when  children 
come  in  as  patients  and  are  likely  to 
see  it.” 

•  Rehoboth  radio  station  official: 
“A  poll  of  our  listeners  shows  an 
awful  lot  of  people  are  really  upset  by 
the  photograph.” 

•  A  policeman:  “I  get  that  kind  of 
gesture  all  the  time  on  the  job  and  I’m 
not  bothered  by  it,  but  I’m  trying  to 
bring  up  my  kids  (5  and  8)  to  know 
that  this  is  bad  .  .  .  When  they  see  it 
in  the  paper,  they  ask  me  what’s 


wrong  with  it.” 

•  Woman:  “I  have  6-,  8-  and  10- 
year-olds  around  here  and  they’ll 
think  his  picture  makes  it  OK  to  use 
such  a  gesture.  I’d  rather  see  a  picture 
of  him  hanging.” 

•  Woman:  “It’s  very  offensive  to 


me  and  my  Il-year-old  daughter. 
Why  give  this  such  free  publicity?  I 
wouldn’t  mind  it  so  much  if  it  were  on 
Page  2  or  3.” 

•  Man:  “It’s  absolutely  tasteless.  I 
found  it  embarrassing  when  my  7- 
year-old  son  brought  in  the  paper  and 
turned  it  to  this  picture.  I’ve  lost  all 
respect  for  the  newspaper.” 

•  Woman:  “I  expect  such  photos  in 


the  cheap  tabloids  in  the  grocery 
store,  not  in  the  paper  in  my  home.” 

•  Man:  “How  do  I  tell  my  8-year- 
old  daughter  this  is  a  bad  thing  to  do  if 
it’s  on  the  front  page  of  the  paper?” 

•  Woman:  “It  shows  how  arrogant 
he  is  and  that  he’s  the  kind  of  person 
who  should  get  the  death  sentence. 
Put  it  on  the  back  page  but  not  on  the 
front  page.” 

•  Man:  “What  is  the  jury  going  to 
think  when  it  sees  this  photo?”  (The 
jury  was  sequestered  after  handing 
down  the  guilty  verdict  and  before 
deciding  on  the  penalty.  Bailiffs  are 
supposed  to  keep  the  jurors  from  see¬ 
ing  any  news  about  the  trial.) 

•  Man:  “When  I  was  young  I  used 
to  be  proud  to  deliver  your  paper  but 
the  people  who  put  it  out  today  must 
not  have  a  brain  in  their  bodies  to  put 
such  an  atrocious  uncalled-for  picture 
on  the  front  page.” 

•  Man:  “You  shouldn’t  be  glorify¬ 
ing  an  individual  convicted  of  murder. 
My  nieces,  a  first-grader  and  an 
eighth-grader,  asked  me  why  the 
paper  doesn’t  use  pictures  of  people 


who  do  good  rather  than  people  like 
this.” 

•  Woman:  “Do  you  think  the  public 
really  wants  to  see  such  a  photo? 
Don’t  you  think  people  can’t  figure 
out  from  the  printed  word  what  kind 
of  a  person  he  is?” 


Editor  J.  Donald  Brandt  says  the  gesture  is  not  as 
obscene  as  the  crime  of  which  Parson  was  found 
guilty  —  that,  in  effect,  the  photo  made  an  eloquent 
statement  about  the  obscenity  of  the  crime. 


Lockman  says  it  showed  Parson’s  “utter  contempt 
for  society.  It  offends  us,  too,  but  our  photographer’s 
depiction  of  this  antisocial  behavior  says  volumes 
about  this  man.’’ 
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This  photo  of  a  convicted  double  murderer  being  led  away  by  a  sheriff's 
officer  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Oct.  2  edition  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  News.  Some  readers  were  outraged  that  a  'family'  newspaper 
would  publish  it  on  the  front  page.  What  do  you  think? 


•  Man:  “This  is  disrespectful  to  the 
people  he  killed.  Why  did  you  let  him 
make  his  statement,  get  his  satisfac¬ 
tion?” 

•  Woman;  “It’s  disgusting  that 
anyone  would  be  allowed  to  deliver 
something  like  this  to  my  home, 
where  there  are  little  children.  He’s 
probably  proud  of  getting  his  picture 
in  the  paper.” 

That  should  give  you  the  flavor  of 
the  flood  of  telephone  calls  to  the 
public  editor  and  others  at  the  News- 
Journal  papers.  Karibjanian  says 
WHYY  received  no  complaints  about 
the  gesture. 

The  incident  again  points  up, 
though,  the  difference  between  per¬ 
manence  of  a  printed  newspaper 
photo  and  the  fleeting  image  on 
television  —  although  videotape  is 
preserving  more  of  these  images. 
Only  those  who  saw  the  12  seconds  on 
WHYY’s  newscast  knew  of  Parson’s 
gesture.  The  News-Journal  papers 
will  be  around  forever  for  anyone  to 
see. 

Karibjanian  says  the  station  was 
blacking  out  Parson’s  hand  on  the 
tape  so  that  when  he  is  seen  on  future 
newscasts  the  gesture  cannot  be  seen. 
She  felt  there  is  a  difference  between 
airing  the  tape  unedited  for  the  first 
time,  as  spot  news,  and  in  the  future. 
(Some  viewers  will  be  reminded  of  the 
debate  over  the  public  suicide  of  the 
Pennsylvania  state  treasurer  in  Janu¬ 
ary.) 

One  caller  described  the  Parson 


photo  as  giving  the  “famous  Rocke¬ 
feller  finger.”  In  that  September  1976 
incident  Vice  President  Nelson 
Rockefeller  was  pictured  around  the 
world  giving  the  finger  to  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.Y.,  hecklers. 

As  I  recall  the  protests  at  the  time, 
they  revolved  more  about  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  Rockefeller’s  action  than  about 
the  printing  of  the  photo.  Asked  about 
it.  Rockefeller  had  said,  “I  don’t 
think  it’s  dignified  to  give  the  finger  to 
the  vice  president  of  the  United 
States.” 

The  complaint  that  most  concerned 


me  of  those  received  that  Thursday 
was  how  the  photo  might  influence 
youngsters.  Do  children  think  it’s  all 
right  to  copy  the  gestures  of  an  Ernest 
Parson  or  a  Nelson  Rockefeller? 

At  least  one  doctor  who  treats  chil¬ 
dren  thinks  they  do.  Dr.  Maurice 
Liebesman  says  imitation  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  growing  up.  He  points  out 
that  a  young  person’s  poor  driving 
can  result  from  seeing  how  his  elders 
drive.  Our  youngsters  think  it  is  all 
right  to  steal  fellow  students’  pencils 
because  they  see  a  parent  bringing 
home  an  employer’s  pens. 


In  his  column  discussing  the  Wil¬ 
mington  paper's  use  of  the  photo, 
Harry  Themal  recalled  the  1976  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  wire  photo  of  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Nelson  Rockefeller  gesturing  with 
his  middle  finger  to  a  bunch  of  heck¬ 
lers.  Many  newspapers  around  the 
country  ran  that  photo  on  the  front 
page.  That  photo  was  run  with  Themals 
column  (above). 

Similarly,  Liebesman  feels,  some 
children  might  use  the  same  gesture  if 
they  see  it  in  the  paper,  even  though 
the  person  doing  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
role  model.  Liebesman  is  president  of 
the  Delaware  Chapter,  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

Children  see  a  lot  of  anti-social 
behavior,  get  a  lot  of  confusing  mes¬ 
sages  and  face  a  variety  of  choices  as 
they  grow  up  —  and  it’s  impossible  to 
shelter  them  completely.  One  hopes 
that  parents,  schools,  churches  and 
other  “positive”  influences  help 
them  make  the  correct  decisions  and 
shape  their  character. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
newspaper’s  printing  the  gesture  of  a 
convicted  murderer  will  lead  hun¬ 
dreds  of  youngsters  to  think  that  is 
acceptable  behavior. 

While  I  understand  the  concern  of 


the  parents  who  called.  I’m  also  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  can  explain  to  their 
questioning  youngsters  the  reality  of 
the  situation,  just  as  they  must 
explain  many  other  events  in  their 
lives. 

Was  the  photo  offensive?  Of 
course.  Was  it  in  bad  taste?  Probably. 
Should  it  have  been  printed  on  the 
front  page?  Absolutely.  It  is  a  dra¬ 
matic  news  photo. 

We  are  often  offended  by  what  we 
see  and  read.  We  should  be  offended 
by  pictures  and  stories  about  persons 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


The  principal  objections  readers  raised  were  that 
the  papers  showed  poor  taste  and  editorial  judgment, 
and  that  the  picture  would  have  an  imitative  or 
negative  influence  on  young  people. 
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Harte-Hanks  will  sell  three  more  newspapers 

In  order  to  raise  $500  million  to  help  reduce  debt  and  keep  it  private, 
the  chain  wili  also  sell  two  tv  stations  and  seven  cable  tv  stations 


Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc. 
has  announced  it  will  sell  three  news¬ 
papers,  two  tv  stations,  seven  cable  tv 
systems  and  other  properties  in  order 
to  raise  about  $500  million  to  help 
reduce  its  debt  and  enable  it  to  remain 
independent. 

The  San  Antonio-based  media 
company  plans  to  sell  the  Bryan-Col- 
lege  Station  (Texas)  Eagle  (circula¬ 
tion  29,278);  the  Denison  (Texas) 
Herald  (15,114);  and  the  Greenville 
(Texas)  Herald  Banner  (13,026). 

In  addition,  the  company  plans  to 
sell  cable  firms  in  East  and  West 
Houston;  Miami  Beach  and  Okeecho¬ 
bee,  Fla.;  Delaware  County  and 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.;  and  in 
Asbury  Park,  N.J. 

The  two  tv  stations  are  WFMY  in 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  and  WTLV  in 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 

In  addition,  the  firm  plans  to  sell  the 
Commerce  (Texas)  Journal,  a  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper,  and  Urban  Data 
Processing,  a  direct-marketing  com¬ 
pany. 

Harte-Hanks  said  the  units  repre¬ 
sent  18%  of  projected  revenue  this 
year  and  25%  of  its  operating  profits. 

Earlier  this  year,  Harte-Hanks  sold 
56  units  for  more  than  $200  million. 

Harte-Hanks  currently  has  a  $700- 
million  debt,  primarily  resulting  from 
its  1984  leveraged  buyout  that  took 
the  company  private. 

Bob  Marbut,  Harte-Hanks  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer,  said 
selling  the  units  in  order  to  help  pay 
off  the  debt  will  enable  the  company 
to  remain  private. 

After  the  sale,  Harte-Hanks  will 


Florida  Senate  again  repeals  ad  tax; 
House  ponders  different  version 


As  E&P  went  to  press  this  week, 
the  Florida  state  Senate  had  again 
passed  a  bill  that  would  repeal  the 
state’s  5%  sales  tax  on  services 
including  advertising,  replacing  it 
with  a  1%  increase  in  the  sales  tax  on 
goods. 

The  House,  however,  continued 
work  on  a  different  version  of  a  bill 
dealing  with  the  tax. 

A  week  earlier.  Gov.  Bob  Martinez 
had  vetoed  a  bill  that  revised  the  ser¬ 
vice  tax,  exempting  advertising 
among  other  changes.  That  bill  also 
would  have  provided  for  a  referen¬ 
dum  on  Jan.  12,  1988,  that  would  have 
repealed  the  service  tax  at  midnight 
on  Jan.  30,  1988,  if  the  tax  were  voted 
down,  according  to  the  State  Adver¬ 
tising  Coalition. 

Martinez,  however,  said  at  the  time 
that  he  will  veto  any  bill  presented  to 
him  that  calls  for  anything  short  of 
total  repeal  of  the  tax. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  is 
similar  to  the  one  it  has  continued  to 
pass,  repealing  the  service  tax  and 
increasing  by  1%  the  sales  tax  on 
goods.  But  some  legislators  in  the 
House  would  apparently  still  like  to 
see  a  referendum  on  the  issue. 

The  second  bill  being  worked  on  by 
the  House  reportedly  repeals  the  ser¬ 
vice  tax,  effective  Dec.  1,  and  would 
present  voters  with  three  choices  in  a 
referendum  March  8,  1988.  Voters 


would  be  able  to  accept  a  revised 
service  tax,  or  repeal  the  service  tax 
and  increase  the  sales  tax  by  1%,  or 
vote  to  cut  the  budget  and  provide  no 
tax  increases. 

The  House  is  reportedly  also  talk¬ 
ing  about  increasing  the  sales  tax  on 
goods  by  0.75%,  giving  local  govern¬ 
ments  the  option  of  raising  it  to  a  full 
1%. 

A  state  legislator  from  Tampa, 
however,  has  filed  suit  against  the 
governor,  stating  that  he  cannot  call 
another  special  session  on  the  same 
topic.  Florida  law  prohibits  the  gover¬ 
nor  from  keeping  the  legislature  in 
special  session  for  more  than  21  days 
without  reconvening. 

Schultz  named 
president  of 
Simmons  research 

Kay  Schultz  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Simmons  Major  Market 
Research  Inc.,  the  division  of  Sim¬ 
mons  Market  Research  Bureau  Inc. 
that  will  assume  responsibility  for  all 
Simmons  syndicated  products  and 
services  targeted  to  newspaper 
clients. 

For  the  past  year,  Schultz  has  been 
director  of  Simmons’  1987  National 
Study  of  Local  Newspaper  Ratings. 


own  10  daily  newspapers,  50  non¬ 
daily  newspapers  and  one  tv  station  in 
San  Antonio. 

Following  the  sale  and  reduction  of 
debt,  Harte  Hanks  reportedly  will 
seek  new  acquisitions. 
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vendors  and  counter 
sales . 

131 

171 

2.  Mail  subscription 
(Paid  and/or  requested) . 

24,708 

24.880 

C.  Total  Paid  and/or 
Requested  Circulation  (Sum 
of  lOBI  and  10B2) . 

24,839 

25.051 

D.  Free  Distribution  by 
mail,  carriers  or  other 
means.  Samples,  com¬ 
plimentary  and  other 
free  copies . 

3,424 

3.291 

E.  Total  Distribution  (Sum 
of  C  and  D) . 

28,263 

28.342 

F.  Copies  not  distributed 

1 .  Office  use,  left  over, 
unaccounted,  spoiled 
after  printing . 

677 

816 

2.  Returns  from  news 
agents . 

36 

G.  Total  Sum  of  E,  FI 
and  F2 — should  equal  net 
press  run  shown  in  A) . 

28,976 

29,158 

I  certify  that  the  statements  made  by  me  above 
are  correct  and  complete. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
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El  Herald  editor  resigns,  then  Is  rehlred 

Charges  Miami  Heraid  with  censorship;  Heraid  editors  deny  it, 
pubiish  coiumn  in  question,  and  he’s  rehired  as  paper’s  attorney 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Angel  Castillo  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald’s  Spanish-language 
edition,  El  Herald,  resigned  Sept.  30 
after  charging  the  Herald  with  censor¬ 
ship. 

Castillo  said  the  newspaper  had 
refused  to  publish  Tomas  Regalado’s 
Spanish-language  column  disputing 
quotes  attributed  to  him  in  a  Herald 
news  story  about  a  controversy 
involving  Radio  Marti. 

“Not  permitting  a  person  to  give 
his  version  of  things  is  not  the  type  of 
journalism  with  which  I  feel  comfort¬ 
able,”  Castillo  stated  in  announcing 
he  was  quitting  El  Herald. 

However,  the  Herald  denied  any 
censorship  and,  a  day  after  Castillo’s 
resignation,  it  printed  the  column  in 
full  along  with  a  disclaimer  stating  the 
editors  disagreed  with  some  of  Rega¬ 
lado’s  assertions. 

Castillo  was  also  an  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald  and 
one  of  its  top  Hispanic  executives. 

His  censorship  charges  and  resig¬ 
nation  generated  a  considerable 
amount  of  concern  among  Miami’s 
Hispanic  community. 

Herald  publisher  Richard  Capen 
quickly  stepped  into  the  controversy 
and  convinced  Castillo,  who  is  also  an 
attorney,  to  become  an  outside 
counsel  for  the  newspaper. 

Castillo  is  starting  a  private  law 
practice  and  will  become  involved  in 
matters  requiring  both  a  knowledge  of 
First  Amendment  law  and  Hispanic 
affairs. 

In  his  column  —  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  run  on  Sept.  29  —  Regalado 
denied  telling  Herald  reporter  Jay 
Ducasy  that  Spanish-language  station 
WQBA-AM  had  received  tapes  of 
Radio  Marti  broadcasts  from  people 
involved  with  the  government  sta¬ 
tion.  U.S.  regulations  prohibit 
domestic  rebroadcast  of  government 
radio  news  programs  beamed  abroad. 

Regalado,  who  is  also  WQBA’s 
news  director,  said  the  station 
received  only  Radio  Marti  tapes 
which  had  been  made  by  a  private 
citizen.  He  said  the  station  had  never 
received  tapes  from  anyone  who 


worked  for  or  was  linked  with  Radio 
Marti. 

Regalado  said  the  Herald’s  reporter 
erroneously  assumed  that  person 
supplying  the  tapes  was  “connected” 
with  Jorge  Mas  Canosa,  head  of  both 
the  Cuban  American  Foundation  and 
Radio  Marti,  Regalado  contended. 

“I  got  tapes  from  a  guy  the  reporter 
believed  was  connected  to  Mas 
Canosa,”  he  said. 


Herald  managing  editor  Pete  Weit- 
zel  said  he  decided  to  hold  Regalado’s 
column  because  it  contained  what  he 
considered  to  be  inaccurate  informa¬ 
tion  in  “a  single  paragraph  that  made 
reference  to  the  tapes. 

“We  had  no  trouble  with  the  col¬ 
umn  except  that  one  paragraph,”  he 
said,  adding  that  the  Herald  stood  by 
its  reporter’s  account  of  what  Rega¬ 
lado  told  him,  including  that  Mas 
Canosa  and  a  close  associate  had 
delivered  Radio  Marti  tapes  to 
WQBA  for  rebroadcast. 

Las  Vegas  entertainment  editar 
'resigns'  in  dispute  with  management 
(See  page  14)  and  Sacramento  colum¬ 
nist  is  suspended  for  plagiarism  (See 
page  15). 


“I’m  convinced  our  reporter  was 
right,”  he  said.  “His  notes  are  very 
specific.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
he  was  wrong.” 

Weitzel  told  Regalado  that  the  Her¬ 
ald  wanted  the  paragraph  in  question 
to  be  deleted  or  to  hold  the  column 
until  the  material  could  be  further 
checked  out  and  the  factual  dispute 
resolved. 

The  Herald  considered  running  the 
column  with  a  disclaimer,  Weitzel 
said,  but  decided  against  it. 

The  Herald  tried  to  contact  Castillo 
about  the  situation,  Weitzel  said,  but 
was  unable  to  reach  him. 


However,  as  the  situation  “became 
polarized,”  the  Herald  finally 
decided  that  running  the  column  with 
a  disclaimer  was  “the  best  way  to 
go,”  Weitzel  said.  “That  was  not 
seen  as  a  choice  the  previous  night.” 

Castillo  could  not  be  reached  by 
E&P  for  comment. 

Regalado  said  that  one  reason  Cas¬ 
tillo  resigned  was  that  he  felt  the  Her- 
ald’s  action  “infringed”  on  his 


authority  as  editor  of  El  Herald. 

Regalado  has  not  written  his  col¬ 
umn  since  the  dispute,  but  he  told 
E&P  that  El  Herald  has  asked  him  to 
return  and  he  is  considering  the  offer. 

“It  was  an  unfortunate  misunder¬ 
standing,”  Regalado  said. 

SNPA  members 
down,  surplus 
up  by  $500,000 

Despite  a  net  loss  of  six  members, 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  is  in  strong  financial 
shape  and  will  have  a  surplus  in 
excess  of  $500,000,  according  to  trea¬ 
surer  Larry  D.  Franklin. 

That  surplus,  Franklin  continued, 
is  equal  to  SNPA’s  annual  operating 
budget  which  also  this  year  topped 
the  half-million-dollar  mark  for  the 
first  time. 

SNPA  members  now  stand  at  426 
newspapers.  Five  papers  signed  up 
for  membership  in  the  past  year,  but 
11  resigned  from  SNPA  to  produce 
the  net  loss  of  six. 

Franklin,  who  is  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
said  funds  from  the  surplus  will  go 
toward  SNPA  activities  to  combat 
illiteracy  and  to  recruit  minorities  at 
member  newspapers. 


“Not  permitting  a  person  to  give  his  version  of 
things  is  not  the  type  of  journaiism  with  which  I  feel 
comfortable,”  Castillo  stated . . . 
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A  dispute  over  policy 


Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  entertainment  editor  quits,  claiming  refusal 
to  publish  his  story  on  a  non-advertiser;  top  editor  disputes  his  charges 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Pete  Mikla,  a  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal  entertainment  editor  for  six 
years,  has  quit  the  newspaper  over 
what  he  claims  is  its  policy  of  refusing 
to  publish  stories  about  a  hotel-casino 
because  it  did  not  advertise. 

Mikla  told  E&P  he  left  the  Donrey 
Media-owned  paper  on  principle  fol¬ 
lowing  an  intra-office  dispute  over  a 
story  he  had  written  about  a  nightclub 
act  at  the  Desert  Inn  on  the  Las  Vegas 
Strip. 

The  writer,  said  his  story  was 
pegged  on  the  fact  that  two  young 
comedians,  Louie  Anderson  and 
Roseanne  Barr,  finally  had  achieved 
“headline”  status  at  the  Desert  Inn 
after  working  for  years  in  comedy 
clubs. 

Mikla’s  review  of  their  act  was  the 
lead  story  on  the  top  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  page  with  two  color  photos. 

Mikla,  a  10-year  veteran  with  the 
paper,  said  that  after  the  story 
appeared,  features  editor  Frank  Fer- 
tado  told  him  he  could  no  longer  write 
about  entertainers  at  the  Desert  Inn 


because  they  do  not  advertise  in  the 
Review-Journal. 

Fertado  generally  confirmed  Mik¬ 
la’s  account,  saying  the  boycott  order 
apparently  had  come  from  general 
manager  Earl  Johnson  and  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Fertado  by  Review-Journal 
editor  Tom  Keevil. 


ers  to  be  ethical,  they’d  better  start 
practicing  some  ethics  themselves.” 

Brian  Greenspun,  president  and 
associate  editor  of  the  rival  Las  Vegas 
Sun,  said  there  is  no  Sun  policy  of 
withholding  a  legitimate  news  story  if 
a  source  does  not  advertise. 


“For  10  years  on  this  paper  they’ve  been  telling  us 
about  ethics,  honesty  and  being  impartial,  and  then 
we’re  supposed  to  blackmail  people  into  buying  ads. 


Both  Mikla  and  Fertado  said  stories 
about  Desert  Inn  performers  had 
appeared  previously  in  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

“I  don’t  know  why  this  incident 
was  different,”  Fertado  stated.  “I 
don’t  think  it’s  an  appropriate  policy, 
but  I  don’t  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.” 

Mikla  recalled  that  “I  asked  Frank 
if  anybody  was  going  to  do  anything 
about  this  [the  boycott]  and  he  said  he 
didn’t  think  so.  I  then  decided  if  they 
were  going  to  run  the  paper  that  way, 
they  could  get  another  entertainment 
editor.  I  am  not  an  ad  salesman.” 

Mikla  also  discussed  the  issue  with 
Keevil,  who  gave  E&P  a  somewhat 
different  version  of  the  confrontation 
over  Mikla’s  story. 

“It  was  a  policy  disagreement,” 
Keevil  said.  “The  policy  had  to  do 
with  the  display  given  the  hotel  show. 
Management  [of  the  Review-Journal] 
felt  this  particular  show  got  undue 
emphasis.” 

Johnson  said  he  believed  Mikla  left 
“because  he  wanted  to  do  his  own 
thing.” 

The  general  manager  refused  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  newspaper’s  advertising 
policy  regarding  hotels,  stating:  “Our 
policies  are  not  the  business  of  E&P’ s 
reporter  or  anyone  else.” 

Mikla  was  bitter  about  the  issue. 

“For  lO  years  on  this  paper  they’ve 
been  telling  us  about  ethics,  honesty 
and  being  impartial,  and  then  we’re 
supposed  to  blackmail  people  into 
buying  ads.  If  they  want  their  report- 


He  added,  however,  that  his  news¬ 
paper  does  “prioritize  puff  pieces”  or 
public  relations  handouts  from  the 
city’s  hotels  and  casinos. 

Greenspun  explained  that  advertis¬ 
ers  are  likely  to  get  priority  in  terms  of 
publication. 

“We  are  not  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,"  he  went  on. 

In  Las  Vegas,  he  continued,  some 
hotels  “give  us  8,000  inches  of  publi- 


Las  Vegas  Sun  president  and  associ¬ 
ate  editor  Brian  Greenspun  (above) 
said  his  paper  does  not  withhold 
"legitimate"  news  stories  about  casi¬ 
nos,  but  does  "prioritize  puff  stories." 


Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  editor 
Tom  Keevil  (above)  said,  "It  was  a 
policy  disagreement.  Management  felt 
this  particular  show  got  undue  empha¬ 
sis." 
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city  stuff  and  four  inches  of  advertis¬ 
ing  a  week.  If  we  ran  all  the  puff 
pieces  we’d  go  broke  in  a  week.” 

Mike  O’Callaghan,  the  Sun’s 
executive  vice  president,  said  the 
paper  has  no  policy  forbidding  enter¬ 
tainment  stories  from  non-advertis¬ 
ers. 

“This  would  not  make  good  news 
sense,”  he  declared.  “Would  we  bar 
a  story  about  Wayne  Newton  because 
a  casino  didn’t  advertise?  Of  course 
not.” 

Mike  Miller,  director  of  advertising 
and  publicity  for  the  Desert  Inn,  said 
it  is  “understood”  in  the  Las  Vegas 


hotel  industry  that  neither  the 
Review-Journal  nor  the  Sun  will 
report  on  entertainers  unless  the  hotel 
advertises  in  the  papers. 

He  acknowledged,  however,  that 
no  representative  of  either  newspaper 
had  stated  such  a  policy  to  him  orally 
or  in  writing. 

Miller  said  the  Desert  Inn  does  not 
advertise  in  either  of  the  local  dailies, 
only  in  free  “visitors”  publications 
available  in  hotels  and  other  outlets. 

“That’s  our  advertising  strategy,” 
he  explained.  “Of  course,  I  can 
understand  the  newspapers’  point  of 
view.  They  have  to  look  at  the  bottom 


line.” 

A  spokeswoman  for  Bally’s  Las 
Vegas,  another  major  hotel-casino, 
said  it  advertises  in  both  the  Review- 
Journal  and  Sun,  but  added  she  was 
unaware  of  any  policy  or  agreement 
with  the  papers  on  entertainment  sto¬ 
ries. 

“We  invite  the  press  to  opening 
nights  and  sometimes  they  print  sto¬ 
ries  about  the  show  and  sometimes 
not,”  she  said. 

“It’s  the  same  way  with  our  publi¬ 
city  notices.  Some  get  published,  or  at 
least  part  of  them,  and  some  do  not.” 


Columnist  suspended  without  pay  for  plagiarism 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Bob  Wisehart,  a  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  television  columnist,  was 
suspended  indefinitely  without  pay 
for  plagiarizing  parts  of  a  book  by 
best-selling  author  Stephen  King. 

According  to  Bee  editor  Gregory 
Favre,  a  Wisehart  column  in  the 
paper’s  Encore  section  contained 
ideas,  sentences  and  phrases  taken 
from  King’s  1981  book.  Danse  Maca¬ 
bre,  a  collection  of  essays  about 
movie  and  tv  horror  films. 

Wisehart’s  column  dealt  with  the 
premiere  of  the  Fox  Broadcasting 
series  Werewolf  and  also  discussed 
horror  shows  on  television. 

Both  Favre  and  Wisehart  wrote  let¬ 
ters  of  apology  to  King. 

Favre,  who  said  the  Bee  learned  of 
the  plagiarism  from  an  anonymous 
reader,  said  the  stolen  material  “ran 
into  hundreds  of  words.” 

The  column  was  also  distributed 
around  the  country  by  McClatchy 
News  Service,  which  killed  it  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  learning  of  the  impropri¬ 
ety. 

Favre  said  in  a  Bee  story  about  the 
incident:  “We  truly  regret  this.  We 
fully  realize  just  how  important  any 
work  is  to  any  writer  and  just  how 
important  it  is  to  always  deal  honestly 
with  our  readers.  To  my  knowledge, 
this  is  the  first  time  in  the  Bee’s  long 
history  that  this  has  happened.  It  is 
painful  to  admit,  but  our  readers 
deserve  no  less  than  a  full  disclosure 
from  us.” 

In  penalizing  Wisehart,  Favre 
added;  “The  decision  regarding  what 
to  do  in  this  case  was  most  difficult. 
The  Bee’s  integrity,  as  it  is  with  any 
institution,  was  foremost,  but  the 
future  of  the  talented  and  well-liked 
individual  involved,  and  that  of  his 
family,  also  was  important.” 

Bee  ombudsman  Art  Nauman 
wrote  in  his  weekly  column,  “there’s 


no  excusing  plagiarism,”  asserting 
that  what  Wisehart  did  was  “unethi¬ 
cal,  yes,  and  his  true  punishment  now 
is  to  live  with  that  knowledge  the  rest 
of  his  career.” 

However,  Nauman  noted  that  sev¬ 
eral  readers  have  asked  for  Wise¬ 
hart’s  return  to  the  paper. 


Concerning  the  Bee’s  decision  not 
to  fire  Wisehart,  Nauman  com¬ 
mented:  “In  the  end,  I  think  the  pa¬ 
per’s  credibility  wilt  survive,  thanks 
to  its  willingness  to  make  a  quick, 
painful  and  honest  admission  and 
because  of  its  ability  to  show  compas¬ 
sion. 

“Is  what  Wisehart  did  irredeem- 


Publishers  hoping  to  depart  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Convention  April  25-27  in  Honolulu 
for  more  exotic  locales  are  in  luck. 
The  ANPA  has  packaged  a  number  of 
post-convention  trips. 

Package  One  leaves  for  Australia 
on  April  27  for  seven  days  including 
Sydney,  Melbourne  and  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef.  The  cost,  including  air 
fare,  deluxe  accomodations,  break¬ 
fast,  some  other  meals  and  other 
amenities  is  $3,195  per  person. 

Package  One  offers  options  of  three 
days  in  Tahiti,  at  $680  per  person,  or 
four  days  in  New  Zealand,  at  $985  per 
person. 

Air  transportation  is  provided  by 


able?”  Nauman  asked. 

“When  you  consider  carefully 
what  he  did,  and  lay  it  against  other 
journalistic  sins  we’ve  all  heard  about 
in  recent  years,  1  think  not,”  he 
stated. 

Wisehart  declined  to  comment  to 
E&P. 


Nauman  wrote  that  Favre,  at  a  staff 
meeting,  said  he  eventually  wanted 
Wisehart  back. 

The  ombudsman  said  he  asked 
Favre  when  Wisehart  might  return. 

“When  we  both  agreee  he  is  ready 
to,”  was  Favre’s  reply,  according  to 
Nauman. 


Qantas  and  by  Ansett  Airlines,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Rupert  Murdoch’s  News 
Corp. 

The  second  tour  departs  Honolulu 
April  28  for  two  nights  in  Hong  Kong 
and  then  continues  on  for  two  nights 
in  Shanghai  and  three  nights  in  Beijing 
at  the  Shangri  La  Hotel.  The  per  per¬ 
son  cost  is  $3,315,  with  a  single  per¬ 
son  supplement  of  $490. 

The  third  tour  includes  two  nights 
in  Maui  and  two  nights  in  Kuai,  at 
$210  per  night  single  or  double.  No 
air-fare,  meals,  porterage  or  sightsee¬ 
ing  is  included. 

Discounted  interisland  airfare  is 
available  on  Hawaiian  Air  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  United  Airlines. 


“In  the  end,  I  think  the  paper’s  credibility  will 
survive,  thanks  to  its  willingness  to  make  a  quick, 
painful  and  honest  admission  and  because  of  its 
ability  to  show  compassion. 


ANPA  offers  post-convention  packages 
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USA  WEEKEND  MARKETING  REGIONS 


Former  war  correspondents  honor  deceased  colleagues 


By  Debra  Gersh 

A  group  of  former  war  correspon¬ 
dents  recently  gathered  to  honor  their 
fellow  journalists  who  were  killed 
while  covering  wars  and  conflicts. 

Over  230  journalists  were  honored 
at  the  ceremony  in  New  York  City, 
held  exactly  one  year  after  the 
unveiling  of  a  memorial  stone  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  a 
plaque  at  the  National  Press  Club 
listing  all  the  names  of  journalists 
known  to  have  been  killed  in  combat 
since  1937. 

Those  in  attendance  included  Drew 


Middleton,  Robert  Sherrod,  Andy 
Rooney,  Dan  Rather,  John  Rich,  Jim 
Plante,  Herb  Kupferberg,  Andrew 
Mollison,  Peter  Jennings,  Nate 
Polowetsky,  Eric  Sevareid,  Carl 
Mydans,  Irene  Corbally  Kuhn,  Rob¬ 
ert  Rogers,  Bob  Schanke,  Eddie 
Adams,  Vo  Huynh,  and  Hugh  Mulli¬ 
gan. 

Father  Lawrence  Martin  Jenco,  a 
former  hostage  in  Lebanon,  spoke 
about  Terry  Anderson,  AP  bureau 
chief  in  Beirut,  who  has  been  held 
hostage  in  Lebanon  for  more  than 
two-and-a-half  years. 

A  plaque  containing  the  names  of 


more  than  230  correspondents  killed, 
to  be  premanently  displayed  at  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  in  New  York,  was 
unveiled  by  family  members  of  corre¬ 
spondents  who  lost  their  lives  cover¬ 
ing  combat  action. 

Those  at  the  ceremony  were:  James 
and  Sarah  Burrows,  grandchildren  of 
Larry  Burrows,  Life  photographer 
killed  in  Laos,  1971;  Jamie  Darnton, 
grandson  of  Byron  Darnton  of  the 
New  York  Times  who  was  killed  in 
New  Guinea  in  1942;  David  Ulizio, 
grandson  of  James  McElroy,  Marine 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


USA  Weekend  revamps  national  ad  rate  structure 


Divides  nation  into  regions  with  each  region  determined 
by  factors  such  as  lifestyie  rather  than  by  circuiation 


By  Debra  Gersh 


USA  Weekend,  Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s  weekend  newspaper 
magazine  supplement,  recently  implemented  a  regional 
advertising  plan  that  breaks  down  the  nation  by  geodemo¬ 
graphics. 

“We’ve  been  watching  the  trend  toward  regional  adver¬ 
tising  by  national  advertisers,’’  commented  Ramon  G. 
Gaulke,  USA  Weekend  president. 

Environmental  Strategists,  a  geodemographic  research 
company  in  Westchester,  N.Y.,  was  hired  in  the  spring. 
During  the  summer  the  company  broke  down  the  nation 
into  nine  separate  “nations,”  plus  California,  which  can 
be  purchased  as  a  separate  state,  explained  Gaulke. 

Each  region  is  determined  by  factors  such  as  lifestyle 
rather  than  by  USA  Weekend  circulation,  and  traditional 
breakdowns  have  been  slightly  regrouped. 

For  example,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Ohio  make  up  “Made  in  the  USA”;  while  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  con¬ 
stitute  the  “New  South.”  California,  Arizona,  New  Mex¬ 
ico  and  southern  Texas  are  part  of  “Multi-Cultures,”  and 
California  can  be  purchased  in  its  entirety  as  a  separate 
state. 

USA  Weekend  also  introduced  a  new  discount  structure 
that  operates  on  frequency  rather  than  volume.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  maximum  discount  available  —  up  to  35%  from 
the  previous  18%  —  can  be  awarded  to  an  advertiser  who 
buys  one  region  52  times  or  an  advertiser  who  makes  a 
national  buy  52  times,  Gaulke  explained. 

In  addition,  the  national  cost  per  thousand  (CPM)  runs 
$10.20,  while  one  region  is  $12.50  CPM.  If  an  advertiser 
buys  six  or  seven  regions,  however,  the  price  is  closer  to 
the  national  CPM,  at  $11.75. 

A  full-page  national  buy  will  cost  around  $125,000, 


while  a  single  region  can  be  purchased  for  approximately 
$12,000-$14,000,  Gaulke  said. 

There  is  also  no  charge  for  cylinders,  so  an  advertiser 
can  change  his  message  nine  times  at  no  additional  cost. 
Closing  dates  have  also  been  shortened,  down  to  23  days 
from  30  days,  with  plans  to  reduce  the  deadline  even  more 
to  16  days  in  the  summer  of  1989. 

Rates  in  U S A  Weekend  have  also  been  frozen  from  Oct. 
1,  1987  —  when  the  new  regionalized  plan  went  into 
effect  —  through  Dec.  31,  1988. 

“This  is  kind  of  a  marketing  program,”  he  said.  “It’s  a 
step  to  separate  us  from  the  Sunday  magazine.  We’re  a 
weekend  magazine,  not  a  Sunday  supplement.” 

Over  the  last  few  weeks  USA  Weekend  has  taken  its 
new  plan  to  the  major  advertising  agencies  around  the 
country,  which  seem  to  be  very  responsive,  Gaulke  com¬ 
mented. 
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Coping  with  the  quake 

It  was  business  as  usual  for  most  Los  Angeles 
area  papers  following  the  Oct.  1  earthquake 


By  M.L.  Stein 

It  was  business  as  usual  for  Los 
Angeles  area  newspapers  after  a  6. 1 
magnitude  earthquake  hit  the  region 
Oct.  1 

The  quake  left  six  dead,  hundreds 
homeless  and  caused  an  estimated 
$177  million  in  damage,  but  newspa¬ 
per  properties  generally  escaped  with 
minor  cracks  and  falling  plaster. 

There  were  no  serious  electric  or 
telephone  malfunctions,  enabling 
papers  to  get  out  on  time. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  Daily 
News  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram  put  out  extra  edi¬ 
tions. 

However,  an  informal  E&P  survey 
disclosed  some  psychological  effects 
on  staff  members. 

In  Whittier,  the  hardest-hit  commu¬ 
nity,  the  Whittier  Daily  News  suffered 
only  a  few  cracks  in  its  dividing  walls, 
according  to  editor  Mynatt  Smith. 

Smith  said  the  structure  was  built  in 
1928  but  reconstructed  in  1958  to 
meet  state  standards  for  earthquake 
construction.  The  Daily  News  will 
move  into  a  new  building  in  1988. 

Daily  News  reporter  Charles  Elliott 
wasn’t  so  lucky.  His  apartment 
building  was  so  badly  damaged  that 
he  was  forced  to  move  to  a  motel. 
Sympathetic  staffers  presented  him 
with  a  motorcycle  helmet. 

Darryl  Purcell,  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune,  underwent  a  similar  ordeal.  His 
Temple  City  home  sustained  $20,000 
in  damages. 

Sue  Corrales  of  the  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  who  lives  in  Whittier,  returned 
home  to  find  her  chimney  toppled  and 
other  damage  to  her  home. 

F.  A1  Totter,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Tribune  and  the  Whittier  Daily  News, 
both  Thomson  newspapers,  said  the 
two  papers  made  all  their  deadlines, 
but  carriers  could  not  enter  some  cor- 
doned-off  sections  of  Whittier.  The 
quake’s  worst  damage  was  along  the 
so-called  Whittier  Fault. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  anxiety  among 
employees,”  Totter  said,  “but  it 
didn’t  affect  deadlines.” 


He  recalled,  however,  there  was  a 
short-lived  breakdown  of  a  phone 
landline  between  the  Daily  News  and 
Daily  Tribune,  which  typesets  for  the 
News  on  its  computers. 

In  Pasadena,  another  hard-hit  city, 
the  Knight-Ridder  Star-News  “did 
not  miss  a  beat,”  stated  publisher  Bill 
Applebee.  However,  the  editorial 
offices  of  four  Knight-Ridder  week¬ 
lies  in  nearby  Arcadia  were  knocked 
out  of  commission  by  the  trembler. 
Typesetting  and  production  work  for 
the  weeklies  are  handled  at  the  Star- 
News. 


to  get  things  done,”  he  explained.  His 
fortunate  timing  allowed  him  to 
quickly  mobilize  a  staff  that  enabled 
the  a.m.  paper  in  Woodland  Hills  to 
get  an  extra  on  the  street  shortly  after 
2  p.m. 

If  there  had  to  be  a  quake,  it  could 
not  have  come  at  a  better  time  for  the 
p.m.  Daily  Breeze  in  Torrance,  one  of 
the  few  afternoon  papers  remaining  in 
the  area. 

Executive  editor  Jim  Box  said  the 
only  problem  at  the  Copley  paper  was 
an  hour-and-a-half  phone  line  glitch. 
Calls  could  be  made  through  the 
switchboard  but  not  received. 


“There  was  a  lot  of 
anxiety  among 
employees,”  Totter  said, 
“but  it  didn’t  affect 
deadlines.” 


At  the  50-year-old  Star-News 
building  itself,  which  Applebee  said  is 
“built  like  a  tank,”  there  were  only 
small  plaster  cracks. 

The  impact  on  the  staff  was  greater, 
according  to  the  publisher.  He  said 
one  employee  decided  after  the  quake 
to  take  early  retirement  and  leave 
California.  Two  recent  hires,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  expressed  second  thoughts 
about  their  move. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
phone  system  went  out  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds,  spokeswoman  Terri  Niccum 
said.  She  added  the  Times  building 
sustained  only  superficial  damage  but 
the  effect  was  more  noticeable  on  the 
adjacent  Times  Mirror  building, 
where  acoustical  tiles  fell  and  some 
expansion  joints  buckled. 

“People  were  shaken  up  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  stressed  than  usual,  but 
everybody  kept  going,”  Niccum 
commented.  The  Times  cafeteria 
offered  free  food  during  the  day. 

The  quake  hit  at  7:42  a.m.  while 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News  editor  Bob 
Burdick  was  working  at  his  desk. 

“I  come  in  real  early  about  three 
days  a  week  because  it’s  the  best  time 


The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
emerged  unscathed  but  about  75  peo¬ 
ple  were  evacuated  from  the  building 
for  45  minutes,  it  was  reported. 

There  also  were  no  problems  at  the 
Orange  County  Register,  although 
the  quake  left  a  deep  impression  on 
publisher  R.  David  Threshie. 

Tom  Grochow,  assistant  to  general 
manager  Dick  Wallace,  was 
instructed  by  Threshie  to  draw  up 
“scenarios  for  several  types  of  disas¬ 
ters,”  Grochow  reported. 

He  said  that  the  paper  will  plan  for 
emergency  action  in  situations  rang¬ 
ing  from  “Southern  California  being 
reduced  to  rubble  to  something  less 
severe.  I  will  be  brainstorming  with 
all  of  our  managers  to  assure  that  we 
will  be  able  to  put  out  a  paper”  in  the 
event  of  a  catastrophe. 

“It  may  not  be  a  150-page  paper 
with  color  but  it  will  be  a  newspaper,” 
Grochow  declared. 

New  magazine  for 
Times  Publishing 

Governing,  a  magazine  focusing  on 
issues  and  developments  at  the  state 
and  local  government  levels,  was 
recently  launched  by  the  Times  Pub- 
lishing  Company,  which  also 
publishes  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  Florida  Trend,  Arizona  Trend 
and  Congressional  Quarterly. 
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For  the  good  of  the  community? 

Illinois  daily  withheld  for  several  weeks  the  news  that  a  Japanese 
firm  was  planning  to  build  manufacturing  plants  in  the  city 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Twice  over  the  last  six  months,  the 
Ottawa  (III.)  Daily  Times  had  infor¬ 
mation  that  would  have  settled  persis¬ 
tent  rumors  around  town. 

However,  at  the  request  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce ,  executives  of 
the  12,956-circulation  Small  Newspa¬ 
pers  Group  daily  withheld  the  stories 
for  at  least  several  weeks  each  time. 

Now  the  publisher  and  managing 
editor  steadfastly  refuse  to  comment 
about  the  decision. 

The  two  stories  withheld  each 
involved  decisions  by  a  Japanese 
manufacturer  to  build  plants  in 
Ottawa,  a  small  city  about  100  miles 
from  Chicago  that  has  been  in  an  eco¬ 
nomic  slump  in  recent  years.  The 
Japanese  plants  will  add  at  least  350 
jobs,  according  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


how  long  the  Daily  Times  sat  on  the 
story,  but  he  estimated  it  was 
“weeks.” 

Though  rumors  were  abundant 
during  that  time  and  community  inter¬ 
est  was  apparently  high,  Bruehler 
declared,  “There  was  no  media 
leak.” 

“I  couldn’t  praise  [the  newspaper] 
more,”  Bruehler  told  E&P.  “I  think 
they  recognized  that  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  community  goes  beyond 
an  initial  news  story.  The 
importance  —  the  long-lasting 
importance  —  was  measured  and 
balanced.” 

According  to  an  account  in  Crain’s 
Chicago  Business,  when  one  of  the 
companies,  Nakajima  All  Co.  Ltd., 
made  its  formal  announcement, 
chamber  president  Bruehler  said, 
“And,  finally,  1  want  to  thank  the 
press  —  yes,  the  press.  You  guys  did 


“And,  finally,  I  want  to  thank  the  press  —  yes,  the 
press.  You  guys  did  a  hell  of  a  job  keeping  a  lid  on 
this  thing.” 


Ottawa  residents  first  became 
aware  that  something  was  happening 
when  they  noticed  an  influx  of  Japan¬ 
ese  businessmen  and  other  out-of- 
towners. 

“We’re  a  small  community  and 
when  people  other  than  local  resi¬ 
dents  are  coming  around,  they’re 
noticed,”  Chamber  president  James 
Bruehler  said.  “Rumors  were 
abundant  ...  in  the  community 
itself.” 

But  the  Japanese  did  not  want  their 
interest  in  Ottawa  known,  Bruehler 
said.  They  strongly  indicated  they 
would  move  their  plant  elsewhere  if 
word  leaked,  he  said. 

In  what  he  called  a  “preemptive” 
move,  Bruehler  said  that  in  both  cases 
he  told  Daily  Times  publisher  Stanton 
White  about  the  impending  plant  deci¬ 
sions.  Bruehler  said  White  agreed  to 
keep  the  news  secret  until  it  was  offi¬ 
cially  announced. 

Bruehler  said  he  could  not  recall 


a  hell  of  a  job  keeping  a  lid  on  this 
thing.” 

Though  the  Daily  Times  did  hold 
the  story,  it  also  printed  a  four-page 
section  —  with  a  red  banner  reading 
“Welcome  to  Ottawa,  Nakajima 
All”  —  that  appeared  the  afternoon 
of  the  announcement. 

Managing  editor  Lonny  Cain 
apparently  was  aware  the  story  was 
being  withheld,  but  it  could  not  be 
learned  if  any  reporter  or  other  edito¬ 
rial-side  employee  developed  the 
story  independently. 

Cain  and  publisher  White,  both 
indicating  they  were  upset  about  the 
Crain’s  Business  story,  refused  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  decision  to  withhold  news  of 
the  plant. 

A  different  tack  entirely  was  taken 
by  the  nearby  Peru  (Ill.)  News-Tri¬ 
bune,  which  was  alerted  to  the  story 
when  it  was  mailed  a  press  release 
saying  lllinios  Gov.  James  Thompson 
would  make  a  “major  announce¬ 


ment”  two  days  later  in  Ottawa. 

“We  ran  a  blurb  on  that,  saying  the 
governor  would  be  in  Ottawa,”  said 
Robert  Vickrey,  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing  of  the  19,762-cir¬ 
culation  News-Tribune. 

He  asserted  that  by  the  time  its 
reporters  were  able  to  confirm  that 
Nakajima  All  was  coming  to  Ottawa, 
it  was  too  late  to  make  the  paper  the 
day  of  the  announcement. 

“We  published  as  soon  as  we  got 
something,”  noted  managing  editor 
Floyd  Esche. 

Gannett  paper’s 
newsroom  staffers 
quit  the  Guild 

Rockford  (III.)  Register  Star  news¬ 
room  employees  decertified  their 
Newspaper  Guild  union  after  more 
than  a  half-century  of  representation. 

By  a  33-30  vote,  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers,  editors,  editorial  assistants 
and  technicians  at  the  Gannett  Co.- 
owned  daily  decertified  the  union. 

Since  1985,  newsroom  employees 
had  been  part  of  the  Chicago  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  local.  Before  that,  and  since 
1934,  the  paper  had  its  own  Guild 
local. 

The  decertification  leaves  Gannett 
with  editorial  unions  in  just  nine  of  its 
93  daily  newspapers. 

For  financial  help, 
shares  offered  to 
newspaper  readers 

The  daily  Moncton  Le  Matin  in 
New  Brunswick,  Canada,  struggling 
to  reach  financial  stability  after  a  year 
of  operation,  has  decided  to  offer 
voting  shares  in  the  newspaper  to  its 
readers. 

The  fund-raising  campaign  offers 
100  of  the  class  B  shares  to  anyone 
who  buys  an  eight-year  subscription 
to  the  Francophone  paper  for  $1 ,000. 

Publisher  Helin  Blanchard  expects 
the  share  issue  and  financial  drive  to 
raise  $1  million  (Canadian),  enough  to 
pay  off  the  newspaper’s  debt. 
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Colorliner 


You  don't  have  to  choose 
between  paging  and  color.  Not 
anymore.  The  75,000  cph  Goss" 
Colorliner'"'  provides  both  with 
its  stacked  unit  arrangements. 
Plus  optimum  printquality 
from  short  couple-to-couple 
web  leads,  three-form-roller 
inking  and  direct-to-plate 
dampening. 

And  you  can  expand  color 


economically  by  adding  couples 
or  stacked  units  when  require¬ 
ments  change  -  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  paging. 

The  menu-driven,  touch- 
entry  Advanced  Press  Control 
System  (APCS'“)  accelerates 
makeready  and  improves 
on-the-run  productivity.  And 
microprocessor-based  informa¬ 
tion  systems  monitor  and  log 


operations  for  management 
evaluation. 

Paging  and  color  flexibility. 
It's  not  either/or  anymore  with 
the  Goss  Colorliner  press. 

For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Goss  Newspaper  Products, 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100 
South  Central  Avenue,  Chicago, 
IL  60650.  312/656-8600. 


Rocbiwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Electronics  /  Automotive 
General  Industries /A-B  Industrial  Automation 


Daniloff  toasts  Soviet  journalists 

Greets  them  at  the  NESNE/Soviet  Union  journalist  exchange  in  Vermont 


By  Debra  Gersh 

When  American  reporter  Nicholas 
Daniloff  was  arrested  in  the  Soviet 
Union  on  charges  of  being  a  spy  last 
year,  the  New  England  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  protested  by 
canceling  its  scheduled  meeting  with 
Soviet  editors  in  America. 

At  this  year’s  meeting  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  editors  in  Vermont,  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Blueberry  Hill  Inn,  Daniloff, 
former  Moscow  correspondent  for 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  was  an 
invited  guest  of  NESNE.  Although 
some  of  the  Soviets  were  reportedly  a 
little  apprehensive  about  his  appear¬ 
ance  there,  the  atmosphere  soon 
relaxed  and  the  issue  was  let  rest  in 
the  past. 

At  a  press  conference  before  the 
dinner,  Daniloff  told  local  reporters 
that  he  still  harbors  bitterness  toward 
the  KGB  for  his  detention.  However, 
during  a  vodka  toast  with  the  entire 
group,  Daniloff  noted,  “Those  awful 


By  Debra  Gersh 

While  Soviet  and  American  jour¬ 
nalists  were  exchanging  ideas  about 
the  media  in  their  countries,  another 
type  of  exchange  was  taking  place 
more  informally  and  simultaneously. 

Karen  Brown,  reporter  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  in  Wellington,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  attended  a  portion  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors’  recent  conference  with  Soviet 
journalists  in  Vermont,  a  side  trip  to 
her  visit  to  the  Kent  County  Daily 
Times  of  West  Warwick,  R.I. 

Brown’s  paper  is  owned  by  Inde¬ 
pendent  News  Ltd.,  the  American 
arm  of  which.  Independent  News 
Corp.,  owns  part  of  the  Kent  County 
Daily  Times.  The  rest  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  held  by  Ted  Holmberg,  editor 
and  publisher,  who  was  also  one  of 
the  U.S.  delegates  to  the  NESNE 
meeting. 

The  two  newspapers,  as  well  as  the 
Houston  Community  Newspapers, 
also  owned  by  Independent  News, 
have  begun  an  exchange  program 


days  of  September  1986  have  gone 
away  into  the  past.  And  I  just  want  to 
tell  you  that  during  the  nine  years  I 
spent  in  your  country  I  was  always 
warmly  welcomed,  and  1  intend  to 
warmly  welcome  you  here,  not  just 
now  but  in  the  future.” 

Daniloff  closed  by  saying,  “I  raise  a 
toast:  Despite  all  our  difficulties,  that 
nevertheless  we  can  talk  to  each 
other,  and  very  sincerely,  without 
offending  each  other.” 

In  his  toast,  the  leader  of  the  Soviet 
delegation,  Gennady  Shishkin,  first 
deputy  of  Tass  and  general  director  in 
Moscow,  noted  that  we  have  made 
“colossal  progress  in  the  technology, 
in  the  tools,  of  our  business,  even 
more  so  in  inventing  means  of 
destruction.  But  unfortunately  our 
means  of  communication,  I  mean  real 
communication,  knowing  each  other, 
how  we  are  and  what  we  are,  and  the 
means  of  finding  what  unites  us,  not 
what  divides  us,  unfortunately  all 
such  means  are  in  deficiency.” 


whereby  reporters  and  employees  in 
the  circulation  and  advertising 
departments  visit  their  sister  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  other  country. 

Brown  was  the  first  reporter  in  the 
exchange,  although  she  had  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  Gay  Keast,  an  advertising 
salesperson  who  spent  two  weeks  in 
Rhode  Island  and  two  weeks  in  Hous¬ 
ton. 

The  newspapers  are  trying  to  send 
people  in  conjunction  with  other 
meetings,  explained  Holmberg,  not¬ 
ing  that  Brown  had  been  at  a  Com¬ 
monwealth  Conference  for  Young 
Leaders  in  Ottawa  before  her  trip  to 
Rhode  Island,  and  Keast  had  been  at  a 
conference  in  Buffalo. 

Holmberg  gave  credit  to  Mike  Rob¬ 
son,  managing  director  of  INL,  for 
the  idea. 

“He  and  I  have  been  friends  for  25 
years,”  Holmberg  said.  “He  brought 
the  idea  up  and  I  thought  it  was 
super.” 

Brown,  who  is  no  stranger  to  the 
U.S.,  having  studied  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia,  said  she  feels 


Shishkin  praised  the  efforts  of 
NESNE  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Journalists  “for  finding  a  common 
approach  to  bring  more  truthful  news, 
more  objective  news,  more  reliable 
news  to  each  country  from  the 
other.” 

He  continued,  in  part,  “So  I  would 
like  to  propose  to  drink  ...  to  our 
common  effort,  to  our  common  com¬ 
mitment,  to  put  all  our  professional 
talent,  if  we  have  it,  to  the  promotion 
of  development,  of  understanding 
each  other’s  virtues  and  each  other’s 
evils,  or  whatever,  in  order  not  just  to 
exploit  it  for  some  selfish  reason,  but 
to  help  the  other  side  overcome  it. 

“I  think  that  in  this  really  new  age, 
this  really  new  step  of  humanity, 
that’s  what  is  needed  from  those  who 
form  public  opinion.  Because,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  comrades  and 
friends,  the  life  of  future 
generations  .  .  .  the  future  of  this 
planet  depends  on  our  wisdom.” 


American  journalism 


sorry  for  New  Zealand  newspeople 
who  never  get  to  experience  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism. 

“There’s  a  sort  of  excitement  about 
the  topic  of  journalism,  about  doing  it, 
that  we  don’t  have,”  she  said,  noting 
that  New  Zealand  newspeople  view 
journalism  as  simply  a  job,  they  do 
not  analyze  it  as  American  newspeo¬ 
ple  do. 

Mill  union 
returns  to  work 

Strikers  have  returned  to  work  at 
the  Thunder  Bay  mill  of  Great  Lakes 
Forest  Products,  Ltd.,  site  of  the 
company’s  entire  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  and  almost  two-thirds  of  its  kraft 
pulp. 

Canadian  Paperworkers  Union 
members  accepted  undisclosed  terms 
of  a  new  three-year  contract.  From 
April  until  the  Sept.  25  strike,  1,500 
mill  employees  had  been  working 
without  a  contract. 


New  Zealand  newspeople  get  to  ‘experience’ 
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First-half  auto  ad  expenditures  up  34%  in  newspapers 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Automotive  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  in  newspapers  for  the  first  half 
of  1987  have  shown  tremendous 
gains,  according  to  figures  provided 
by  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau. 

Total  auto  ad  spending  in  newspa¬ 
pers  was  up  34%,  surpassing  the  12- 
month  total  for  1984,  while  factory 
spending  was  up  123%,  paced  by  a 
222%  increase  in  domestic  factory 
expenditures  and  a  63%  gain  by 
importers.  Factory  dollars  for  the  six- 
month  period  in  1987  amounted  to 
93%  of  the  complete  1986  total,  the 
NAB  reported. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  noted  that 
five  domestic  advertisers  —  Chrys¬ 
ler/Plymouth,  Dodge,  Ford,  Chev¬ 
rolet  and  Oldsmobile  —  and  six 
advertisers  of  imported  makes  — 
Accura,  Alfa-Romeo,  BMW,  Nis¬ 
san,  Mazda  and  Subaru  —  have 
already  invested  more  factory  dollars 
in  newspapers  than  their  total  ad 
spending  in  all  of  1986. 

Dealer  association  spending  was  up 
only  12%  overall  in  the  first  half  of 
1987,  due  primarily  to  drastic  drop- 


offs  —  from  21%  to  34%  —  in  dealer 
spending  by  every  GM  division, 
according  to  the  Bureau.  Domestic 
dealers  spent  12%  less  of  their  indivi¬ 
dual  dollars  in  newspapers  compared 


with  the  same  period  last  year,  while 
import  dealers  increased  their  spend¬ 
ing  by  50%. 

Truck  ad  expenditures  rose  51.8% 
during  the  first  half  of  1987,  with  all  of 
the  gain  resulting  from  increases  by 
the  four  domestic  producers  com¬ 
pared  with  smaller  decreases  every 
year  by  importers,  the  NAB  reported. 
Chevy,  for  example,  topped  its 
spending  a  year  ago  by  336%  to  intro¬ 
duce  its  new  truck  line,  and  Ford 
showed  a  220%  increase,  followed  by 
Dodge,  up  1 16%,  and  GM  Truck,  up 
52%. 


The  Bureau  noted  that  heavy  fac¬ 
tory  spending  and  the  decline  in  local 
dealer  expenditures  resulted  in  a  shift 
in  first-half  spending  patterns. 

For  example,  in  1984, 16%  of  the  ad 


expenditures  came  from  the  factory, 
with  10%  from  dealer  associations 
and  74%  from  the  local  dealers.  In 
1987,  30%  came  from  the  factory, 
10%  from  the  dealer  associations  and 
60%  from  the  local  dealers. 

Youth  Beat  to  be 
out  a  week  later 

The  distribution  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  of  Youth  Beat,  a 
national  weekly  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment  aimed  at  teens  and  young  adults, 
has  been  pushed  back  to  Oct.  25. 


In  addition,  the  Bureau  noted  that  five  domestic 
advertisers . . .  and  six  advertisers  of  imported 
makes  . . .  have  aiready  invested  more  factory  doiiars 
in  newspapers  than  their  total  ad  spending  in  ali  of 
1986. 


TMrORMCR? 


Insurance  words  don’t  always  mean  what  they 
are  intended  to  mean  to  non-insurance  people. 
Example:  In  insurance  lingo,  a  tort  reformer  is 
someone  trying  to  improve  the  civil  justice  system, 
not  a  baker  fancying  up  some  tortes. 

If  you  need  help  in  translating  “insurancese” 
into  plain  English,  give  us  a  call.  For  that 
matter,  if  you  have  any  kind  of  question  about 
personal  insurance,  call  us.  If  we  can’t  help, 
we  may  be  able  to  point  you  to  someone 
who  can. 


Public  Relations  Department 
STATE  FARM  INSURANCE 
(309)  766-2521  or  766-2625 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Raymond  Coffey  is  the  newly 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times. 

Coffey  had  been  associate  editor, 
columnist  and  editorial  board  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  rival  Chicago  Tribune. 

A  native  of  Racine,  Wis.,  and  a 
graduate  of  Marquette  University  in 
1951,  he  was  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  Springfield  (111.)  bureau  chief  at 
the  time  he  joined  the  old  Chicago 
Daily  News  in  1961. 

At  that  newspaper  he  served  as 
reporter,  national  correspondent, 
assistant  managing  editor  and 
Washington  bureau  chief.  When  the 
Daily  News  folded  in  1978,  Coffey 
joined  the  Tribune  as  a  reporter  in  the 
Washington  bureau  and  was  named 
bureau  chief  in  1980,  a  position  he 
held  until  1986. 

^  ^  ^ 

Maxwell  King,  an  editor  and 
reporter  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
since  1972,  has  been  named  vice 
president  for  consumer  marketing 
and  distribution  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  all  areas  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

King  is  being  joined  this  month  by 
John  Walsh  as  director  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Walsh  was  circulation  director 
of  the  Le.xington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader. 

Earlier  this  year.  King  was 
detached  from  newsroom  duties  as 
associate  managing  editor/operations 
to  become  part  of  a  mailroom  task 
force  and  later  headed  a  second  task 
force  on  distribution. 


Also,  Janet  Mandelstam  is  being 
promoted  to  associate  managing  edi¬ 
tor/operations  and  takes  charge 
immediately  of  the  newsroom  opera¬ 
tions  areas  which  reported  to  King. 

Walsh  has  held  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  posts  with  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  He  succeeds  ROB¬ 
ERT  O’Sullivan,  who  resigned  to 
take  a  post  in  Westchester  County, 
N.Y. 

*  *  * 

In  management  reorganization  of 
Garden  State  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
Gloucester  County  Times,  Inc.,  affil¬ 
iates  J.  Allan  Meath  was  named 
president  of  the  newly  formed  divi¬ 
sion,  Garden  State  Newspaper 
Group. 

Meath  maintains  his  current  duties 
as  publisher  and  president  of  Garden 
State’s  Alameda  Newspaper  Group  in 
California. 

Under  the  reorganization 
announced  by  William  Dean  Single- 
ton,  president  of  MediaNews  Group, 
Inc. ,  Garden  State  will  be  divided  into 
sub-groups — the  Atlantic,  based  in 
Woodbury,  N.J.,  with  Anthony  F. 
Tierno  as  group  vice  president,  and 
the  Mid-America  Group,  based  in 
Dallas,  with  L.  L.  Massey  as  vice 
president;  and  the  Pacific,  based  in 
Hayward,  Calif.,  which  continues 
under  Meath's  direct  supervision. 

Tierno  has  served  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent/treasurer  of  MediaNews  Group 
and  Massey  as  publisher  of  the  Hunts¬ 
ville  (Texas)  Item  and  vice  president/ 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 


southwest  newspapers  for 
MediaNews.  Massey  earlier  was 
publisher  of  newspapers  in  Broken 
Arrow,  Bixby,  and  Jenks,  Okla.,  and 
while  there  also  managed  Park  News¬ 
paper’s  Western  Region.  Both  Tierno 
and  Massey  report  to  Meath. 

MediaNews,  under  Singleton’s 
direct  supervision,  will  be  the  operat¬ 
ing  group  for  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
and  pending  acquisitions,  of  the 
Houston  Post  and  the  Denver  Post. 

*  *  * 

Patrick  A.  Yack  is  now  national 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Yack  served  as  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  Denver  Post  for  nearly 
three  years  and  prior  to  that  worked 
two  years  as  a  Rocky  Mountain 
regional  and  political  reporter  for  the 
newspaper  and  also  covered  military 
affairs  and  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini¬ 
tiative. 

He  was  Atlanta  correspondent  for 
the  Florida  Times-Union  in  1981-82 
and  has  worked  for  the  Times-Union 
in  Jacksonville,  covering  the  Navy. 

*  *  * 

New  assignments  in  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspaper  Division  of  Gannett 
Co.,  have  been  announced. 

James  T.  Barnes,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Marin  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Journal,  becomes  assistant 
to  the  president/Gannett  West  News¬ 
paper  Group. 

Peter  A.  Horvttz,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Chillicothe  (Ohio) 
Gazette,  succeeds  Barnes  in  Marin, 
and  Glenn  R.  Thompson,  controller 
of  the  Gazette,  moves  up  to  Horvitz’ 
former  position. 

*  *  * 

Staff  changes  in  the  marketing  and 
communications  department  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  have  been  announced. 

Shahid  Ali  joined  the  creative  ser¬ 
vices  staff  as  art  director  from  CBS- 
tv,  Chicago,  where  he  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  generating  news  graphics. 

Kermit  Clifton  Burton,  formerly 
assistant  public  affairs  manager,  was 
named  to  the  newly  created  position 
of  community  services  manager. 

Christine  T.  Lugat  is  the  new 
assistant  public  affairs  manager  for 
special  promotions.  She  recently 
coordinated  the  yearlong  celebration 
of  the  Sun’s  I50th  anniversary. 


HARE  &  FORD 

Newspaper  and  Broadcast 
Media  Brokers... and  More 

Successful  negotiators 
whose  skills  and  contacts 
give  you  the  results  you 
want,  when  you  want  them. 

Well-known  and  respected 
professionals  in  the  print  and 
broadcast  industries.  Total 
media  expertise  in  the 
following  areas: 

•  Newspaper,  Radio, 

Television  and  Cable 

•  Sales,  Pricing,  Profitability 

•  Buyer/Seller  Contacts 

•  Negotiations  and  Closings 

•  Media  Property  Appraisals 


Call  or  write  today  for  the  new  Hare  &  Ford  brochure. 


Richard  L.  Hare 

Newspaper  Specialist 
62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
Rochester,  NY  14615 
716/621-6873 


Milton  Q.  Ford 

Broadcast  Media  Specialist 
5050  Poplar  Avenue,  Suite  1135 
Memphis,  TN  38157 
901/767-7980 
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William  E.  Giles  Douglas  Hope  Glenn  Rift 


William  E.  Giles,  a  former  editor 
of  the  Detroit  News  and  the  late 
National  Observer,  has  been  named 
professor  of  the  Manship  Chair  at  the 
Louisiana  State  University  School  of 
Journalism,  Baton  Rouge  He  also 
will  serve  as  acting  director. 

Giles  succeeds  Dr.  J.  William 
Click,  who  directed  the  school  for 
four  years. 

Giles  has  been  a  reporter,  writer 
and  a  news  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  an  executive  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  In  1984-1985  he 
worked  in  the  Republic  of  Singapore 
as  Sunday  editor  of  the  Singapore 
Monitor.  Most  recently  he  was  with 
Sandy  Corporation,  Niles,  Mich.,  a 
national  training  and  communications 
company,  as  vice  president  of  publi¬ 
cations. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  G.  Campbell,  director  of 
financial  analysis  for  Parade  maga¬ 
zine,  was  promoted  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  director  of  accounting  and 
financial  analysis. 

*  *  * 

Alan  M.  Horton  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily 
News,  a  Scripps  Howard  publication. 
He  moved  to  Naples  from  Southern 
California  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  weekly  community  newspapers. 

Horton’s  career  with  Scripps  How¬ 
ard  has  included  serving  as  a  reporter 
with  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  the 
Cleveland  Press,  as  Washington  and 
national  correspondent,  managing 
editor  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press, 
and  consultant  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Press.  In  1978-83,  he  took  a  leave  of 
absence  to  be  editor  of  the  Shelbyville 
(Ind.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Slingerland  was  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier. 
He  moved  from  the  same  position  at 
the  Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press. 


Douglas  Hope  has  returned  to  the 
San  Diego  Union  as  deputy  managing 
editor.  He  vacated  the  position  in  July 
of  last  year  to  join  the  New  York 
Times  Company  as  executive  editor 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press. 

Hope  first  was  with  the  Union  in 
January  1983  as  Sunday  editor,  and 
subsequently  was  assistant  managing 
editor/news  and  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor  until  his  move  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Earlier  his  career  included  night 
managing  editor  of  the  Virginian- 
Pilot,  Norfolk,  various  editing  posts 
for  the  Sacramento  Bee  and  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune,  and 
editor  of  the  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press- 
Courier. 

*  *  * 

Glenn  Ritt,  news  editor  of  The 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  has  been 
appointed  executive  editor  of  the 
Woodbridge  (N.J.)  News  Tribune 
with  responsibility  for  all  editorial 


department  operations.  Both  papers 
are  owned  by  Macromedia,  Inc. 

Ritt  has  worked  at  The  Record 
since  1981.  He  first  was  an  editor  in 
business  news,  then  associate  news 
editor  and  since  last  year,  news  edi¬ 
tor. 

During  1978-81,  Ritt  was  with  the 
Associated  Press  where  he  spent  a 
year  on  the  general  desk.  New  York, 
and  later  covered  economics  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  attended 
Princeton  University  in  1977,  having 
been  awarded  a  Sloan  Fellowship  in 
economics  journalism.  Prior  to  the 
fellowship,  he  was  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Middletown  (N.Y.) 
Times  Herald-Record. 

ijc  4c  4: 

Otis  Sanford,  former  politics  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  has  joined  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  as  assistant  city  editor. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  Sanford  covered  federal, 
state  and  county  court  for  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  before  being  named 
politics  editor. 

4=  4c  4« 

Steve  Buttry  has  been  named 

national/Mid-America  editor  of  the 

Kansas  City  Times.  An  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  desk  for  two-and-one-half 
years,  he  worked  previously  as  a 
reporter  and  editor  at  the  Des  Moines 
Register. 

Also,  Sherri  Fickel,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri-Columbia, 
joined  the  Times  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Wynadotte  County  area.  Previously, 
she  served  as  an  intern  at  the  Times 
and  the  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


As  part  of  a  major  reorganization  of 
its  America  division,  AFP,  the 
French  international  news  service 
made  several  key  appointments, 
according  to  Clause  Moisy.  execu¬ 
tive  director  for  North  and  South 
America. 

Philippe  Gustin,  formerly  director 
of  AFP  International  Newspictures  in 
Paris,  is  the  newly  named  deputy 
executive  director.  He  also  will  serve 
as  chief  of  U.S.  bureaus  and  be 
assisted  in  that  capacity  by  George 
Deschodt  as  chief  editor  of  the  20 
Journalists  in  the  Washington  bureau, 
and  by  Michael  Lewis,  chief  editor 
of  the  12-person  English  desk. 

Gilbert  Grellet,  Washington 
bureau  chief  for  the  past  three  years, 
returns  to  Paris  as  director  of  com¬ 
mercial  affairs.  His  duties  include  the 
final  development  and  marketing  of 
AFP’s  electronic  darkrooms, 
IMPACT  and  IT-100. 

Tony  Hileman  continues  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  for  North  America 
and  as  division  director  of  AFP  Inter¬ 
national  Newspictures. 


Vincent  Michael  Dwyer,  75,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Denver,  died  Oct.  3  of  an 
apparent  heart  attack. 

A  Denver  native,  he  began  his 
career  at  the  News  as  a  reporter  in 
1934,  and  during  1936-43  was  with  the 
Denver  Post.  During  World  War  II, 
Dwyer  worked  for  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as 
an  information  officer  and  after  the 
war  was  assistant  editor  of  the  United 
Mineworkers  Journal  before  spend¬ 
ing  a  year  with  the  Washington  Eve¬ 
ning  Star. 

Dwyer  returned  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  in  1947  as  a  reporter, 
moved  up  to  city  editor,  and  in  1951 
was  promoted  to  managing  editor,  a 
position  he  held  for  20  years. 

He  suffered  a  heart  attack  in  1974 
but  returned  to  work  and  then  retired 
the  following  year.  He  received  the 
Journalist  of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
University  of  Colorado  School  of 
Journalism  in  1974. 

*  *  * 

Sam  R.  Fogg,  70,  a  former  reporter 
and  editor  with  the  old  International 
News  Service,  and  then  with  United 
Press  International  and  the  Jack 
Anderson  column,  died  of  cancer 
Oct.  5  in  Washington,  D.C. 

He  worked  in  his  home  town  of 
Akron  for  Beacon  Journal  in  1 942  and 


Douglas  Frantz  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  business  section  as  a 
reporter  covering  the  banking  indus¬ 
try.  He  replaces  John  Broder,  who 
transferred  to  the  Washington,  D.C., 
bureau  as  a  staff  writer. 

Frantz  most  recently  was  a  national 
correspondent  in  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune's  Washington  bureau  assigned 
to  investigative  projects.  Prior  to 
joining  the  Tribune  in  1978,  he  served 
as  city  editor  of  the  Albuquerque  Tri¬ 
bune  for  three  years.  He  is  the  author 
of  “Levine  &  Co.;  Wall  Street's 
Insider  Trading  Scandal,”  published 
by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  last  month. 

Jane  Mere,  city  editor  of  the 
Times’  daily  Valley  edition  since 
1985,  has  returned  to  the  Los  Angeles 
office  as  assistant  metropolitan  editor 
with  responsibility  for  the  assignment 
desk. 

*  *  * 

Don  Wilson  was  named  general 
manager  of  the  Galax  (V'd.)  Gazette  as 
of  Oct.  1.  He  has  been  circulation 
manager  of  The  Ledger  newspapers 
circulating  around  Greensboro,  N  .C. , 


the  next  year  moved  to  INS  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  In  World  War  II,  he  was  with  the 
Office  of  War  Information  in  England 
and  Erance  and  then  returned  to  INS, 
covering  the  first  years  of  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York  before  transfer¬ 
ring  to  Washington. 

Fogg  joined  UPI  with  the  merger  of 
INS  and  United  Press  in  1957  and 
wrote  about  Congress,  the  White 
House,  the  Supreme  Court  and 
sports.  He  was  the  lead  writer  for  UPI 
coverage  of  the  Bicentennial. 

After  retiring  in  1978,  Fogg  joined 
Jack  Anderson’s  office  and  then 
retired  for  a  second  time  in  1983. 
sH  *  * 

Charles  Francis  Hines,  63,  a 
retired  production  manager  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  a  past  president  of 
the  Columbia  Typographical  Union, 
died  Sept.  17  after  a  heart  attack  at  his 
home  in  Palm  Coast,  Fla.  He  retired 
from  the  Sun  in  1986. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Linnell,  82,  former 
owner/publisher  of  the  Wellsley 
(Mass.)  Townsman,  died  Sept.  29  in 
Falmouth,  Mass.,  after  a  brief  illness. 
He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Don  Merry,  48,  one  of  the  first 
Americans  to  report  on  the  Chernobyl 


and  prior  to  that  was  with  the  Greens¬ 
boro  News  &  Record,  which  operated 
the  Ledgers,  in  circulation  positions. 

Wilson  replaced  Don  Porter¬ 
field,  who  moved  to  production 
manager  of  Landmark  Community 
Newspapers  Inc.’s  Carroll  County 
Times  and  Centaur  Press,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  Md. 

*  *  * 

Herberto  Padilla,  Cuban  poet, 
essayist  and  political  dissident,  has 
been  named  senior  writer  to  the 
Spanish-language  daily  Noticias  del 
Mundo,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

A.  David  Trewin  has  been  named 
publisher  of  Phoenix  Publications, 
Niles,  Ohio. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Northern  Iowa  with  a  degree  in  mar¬ 
keting,  Trewin  most  recently  was 
general  manager  of  the  Penny  Saver 
operation  in  South  Bend,  Ind.  He  also 
has  served  in  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  positions  at  the  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times  ,  the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Sentinel  and  the  Casper  (Wyo.) 
Star-Tribune. 


nuclear  disaster  last  year,  died  Oct.  6 
after  a  long  battle  with  cancer.  A 
reporter  for  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram,  Merry  was  vaca¬ 
tioning  in  the  Soviet  Union  when  the 
disaster  occurred. 

With  the  Press-Telegram  since 
1969,  he  previously  had  worked  for 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune, 
Covina,  Calif.  Merry  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  in  1977  but  went  back 
to  the  Press-Telegram  in  1979. 

*  *  * 

William  Robinson,  63,  former 
owner  and  publisher  of  three  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Hamptons,  L.L,  died  Sept. 
28  at  his  home  in  Westhampton 
Beach,  L.L  He  owned  and  operated 
the  Southampton  Press,  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Bays  News  and  the  Hampton 
Chronicle  until  he  sold  them  in  July 
1971  and  later  was  involved  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  real  estate. 

*  *  * 

Bart  E.  Richards,  94,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  New  Castle  (Pa.) 
News,  died  Sept.  29  at  St.  Francis 
Medical  Center,  Oxford,  Conn.  He 
was  associated  with  the  newspaper 
for  43  years  before  retiring  in  1967. 

Richards  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  served  three  terms  in  the 
state  House  of  Representatives. 
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Financial  analyst  offers  advice  to  newspapers 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  trouble  with  newspapers  is  that 
they  don’t  print  enough  news,  lack 
aggressiveness,  are  too  stingy  with 
salaries,  and  weak  on  special-interest 
coverage,  analyst  John  Morton  told 
an  assemblage  of  publishers  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  he  also 
charged  the  newspaper  industry  with 
cutting  costs  and  resisting  effective 
research  in  a  shortsighted  pursuit  of 
profits. 

Morton,  a  Washington-based  finan¬ 
cial  analyst  of  newspapers,  spoke  at 
the  102nd  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Association,  a 
group  of  5,000  community  dailies  and 
weeklies. 

According  to  Morton,  the  continu¬ 
ing  loss  in  newspaper  penetration  is 
partly  the  result  of  overemphasis  on 
today’s  financial  performance,  while 
neglecting  essential  changes  to  keep 
newspapers  in  competition  with  tv 
and  new  forms  of  communication. 

Among  the  latter  he  listed  elec¬ 
tronic  shopping,  which  has  boomed  to 
become  a  $l-billion-a-year  business, 
and  Yellow  Pages  which,  he  said,  may 
become  electronic  to  put  them  in 
direct  competition  with  newspaper 
advertising. 

News  is  the  one  strength  of  news¬ 
papers  that  is  not  duplicated  by  any  of 
their  competition,  Morton  said.  Cit¬ 
ing  newspaper  coverage  of  a  wide 
spectrum  of  events  from  international 
to  neighborhood  news,  Morton 
warned;  “Newspapers  must  not  cede 
any  of  these  coverage  areas  to 
television  —  especially  national  and 
international  news.  Unfortunately, 
some  newspapers  already  have 
largely  done  this.” 

Newspapers  also  need  to  make 
strategic  investments  in  newsprint 
and  the  efforts  required  to  put  more 
news  in  the  newspaper,  Morton  said. 

The  problem,  he  asserted,  does  not 
affect  the  “small  number  of  truly  dis¬ 
tinguished  newspapers,  but  else¬ 
where  newspapers  are  far  too  bland. 

“It’s  better  to  be  read  and  hated 
than  not  to  be  read  at  all,  and  a  job 
professionally  done  usually  will  bring 
respect  —  although  probably  not 
love  —  rather  than  hate,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

Smaller  newspapers  also  are  drop¬ 
ping  too  far  behind  metro  dailies  in 
salaries,  Morton  contended. 

Asserting  that  the  average  starting 
salary  for  all  U.S.  newspapers  in  1986 
was  under  $12,000,  he  said  the  low 


figure  hurts  the  industry  in  two  ways: 
top-drawer  applicants  will  look  else¬ 
where  for  jobs  and  their  absence  will 
lower  product  quality,  service  qual¬ 
ity,  and  revenue. 


“Newspapers  need  to  make 
strategic  investments  in  better  pay,” 
Morton  told  publishers,  pointing  out 
that  many  other  industries  offer 
beginning  salaries  of  $18,000  to 
$25,000. 

Special-interest  coverage  is  still  in 
too  short  supply,  Morton  said. 

“The  success  of  TV 
Guide  .  .  .  stands  as  a  monument  to 
the  ignorance  of  newspaper 
publishers,”  he  declared.  Yet,  some 
papers  still  do  an  inadequate  job  of 
providing  information  about  televi¬ 
sion  and  cable  programming,  Morton 
chided. 

“Forget  the  notion  that  such  infor¬ 
mation  is  an  aid  to  competitors,”  he 
went  on.  “Recognize  that  what  we 
are  dealing  with  here  is  a  major  and 
important  piece  of  the  local  informa¬ 
tion  market.” 


When  you  order  1 0  weeks  of  America’s 
most  successful  circulatbn  promotion. 
Now  in  its  seventh  year,  The  Birthday 
Game  helps  newspapers  like  yours 
build  and  hold  circulation-even  after 
a  rate  increase.  From  New  England 
to  New  Zealand,  every  reader  has  a 
birthday.  That’s  why  every  paper  that 


More  space  also  should  be  devoted 
to  leisure-time,  professional,  and  eth¬ 
nic  subjects  and  activities  for  the  elder¬ 
ly,  he  added. 

In  the  area  of  cost-cutting,  Morton 


maintained  that  newspapers  make 
self-defeating  decisions  when,  caught 
in  a  profit  squeeze,  they  target  the 
editorial  department  for  trimming. 

“Instead,  investments  in  profit 
quality  should  be  stepped  up,”  he 
stated.  “It  is  illogical  to  respond  to 
loss  of  market  share  by  reducing 
product  quality,  which  can  only  result 
in  loss  of  more  market  share.” 

Dow  Jones  adds 
computer  systems 

Dow  Jones  Information  Services 
announced  it  will  buy  two  computer 
systems  from  Thinking  Machines 
Corp.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  $5-million  purchase  is  intended 
to  enhance  and  facilitate  the  data¬ 
base  publishing  services  of  Dow 
Jones  News/Retrieval. 


runs  the  Birthday  Game  gets  out¬ 
standing  reader  response! 

And  right  now,  you  can  order  ten 
weeks  of  The  Birthday  Game  for  the 
price  of  eight!  Here’s  the  fall  promotion 
you’re  looking  for!  Call  today  for  more 
information  and  a  list  of  happy  Birth¬ 
day  Game  users. 

Call  or  write: 

Lynda  Osborne 

DECKER  GUERTIN  CHEYNE 

CityPlace 

Hartford,  CT  061 03 

(203)522-6633 


“It’s  better  to  be  read  and  hated  than  not  to  be  read 
at  all,  and  a  job  professionally  done  usually  will  bring 
respect  —  aithough  probably  not  love  —  rather  than 
hate,”  he  commented. 


2  Weeks  Free 
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NEEDS  PRODUCTION  EQU 


From  large  metropolitan  newspapers  to 
medium  size  and  small  dailies,  the  SLS-1 000 
is  in  production  and  dramatically  increasing 
inserting  speeds.  In  fact,  this  twenty-one 
hopper  system  is  currently  satisfying  the 
inserting  requirements  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  the  Pittsburgh  Press  while 
running  three  shifts  a  day  at  speeds  up  to 
25,000  cph.  That's  productivity! 


The  high  speed  SLS-1 000  offers  the  newest 
technology  for  the  mailroom  including  a 
micro-processor  based  PACKAGE 
MONITORING  SYSTEM  (PMS)  with 
Product  Repair  and  Zone  Control. 

So,  as  your  insert  market  grows,  the  need 
to  expand  will  be  inexpensive  and  easy. 
Because  of  modular  expandability  from 
two  to  over  twenty  insert  hoppers,  you  can 
implement  your  future  system  NOW...! 


GMA’S  SLS-1000 

•  Micro-processor  based  PACKAGE 
MONITORING  SYSTEM  (PMS) 

•  Product  Repair  and  Zone  Control  System 

•  Speeds  up  to  25,000  cph 

•  Main  jacket  center  opening  -  without  lap 

•  Modular  expandability  -  from  two  to  over 
twenty  insert  hoppers. 

•  Gripper  delivery  system 

•  Quarter  fold  capability 

•  Multiple  jacket  hoppers  and  drop  points 

•  Electric  clutch  feature 

•  Efficient  use  of  floor  space  and  skidding 

•  Ease  of  operation,  maintenance  and 
installation 


Package  Monitoring  System  including  Product 
Repair  and  Zone  Control 


•RODUCTION 
RPMENT  THAT  CAN  GROW. 


For  more  information  on  increasing 
your  inserting  capacity  call,  GMA. 
We  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
newspaper  industry. 


Graphic 

Management  The  Inserter 

Associates,  Inc.  Company 


Corporate  Headquarters 
and  Sales 
1 1  Main  Street 
Southborough,  MA  01772 
Tel.  617-481-8562 
FAX  617^*85-2060 


Manufacturing 
and  Engineering 
934  Marcon  Blvd. 
Allentown,  PA  18103 
Tel.  215-264-2460 
FAX  215-264-3325 
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Reporter  refuses  to  testify  about  jailhouse  interview 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Despite  a  judge’s  warning  that  she 
faces  a  contempt  charge,  a  Northern 
California  newspaper  reporter 
refused  to  answer  questions  about  her 
Jailhouse  interview  with  an  accused 
killer. 

Appearing  in  a  Concord  courthouse 
Sept.  30,  Erin  Hallissy  of  the  Contra 
Costa  Times  repeatedly  declined  to 
answer  the  questions  of  Deputy  Pub¬ 
lic  Defender  Jack  Rauch  in  what  is 
held  as  a  defense  of  California's  shield 
law. 

Rauch,  who  is  defending  John 
Sapp,  accused  of  killing  three  people, 
said  he  needs  Hallissy’s  notes  to 
prove  inconsistencies  in  his  client’s 
confession  to  her. 

Hallissy’s  interview  with  Sapp  took 
place  in  May  1986. 

She  wrote  the  next  day  that  he  con¬ 
fessed  to  the  three  murders  of  which 


he  is  accused,  plus  several  others. 
Rauch  contends  the  confessions  are 
unreliable,  since  police  say  Sapp 
could  not  have  committed  some  of  the 
additional  murders. 

Sapp  is  charged  with  murdering  his 
ex-girlfriend  and  two  other  friends 
between  1975  and  1981. 

Rauch’s  request  for  Hallissy’s  tes¬ 
timony  was  rejected  by  Municipal 
Judge  Mark  Simon  during  Sapp’s 
preliminary  hearing.  However,  on 
appeal,  Superior  Court  Judge  Nor¬ 
man  Spellberg  ruled  that  the  reporter 
must  testify. 

According  to  Spellberg,  Hallissy’s 
rights  are  outweighed  by  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

In  the  latest  court  hearing  before 
Judge  Simon,  Hallissy’s  attorney, 
John  Came,  repeatedly  objected  to 
Rauch’s  questions  about  the  newswo- 
man’s  interview  with  Sapp.  The  attor¬ 
ney  claimed  the  questions  violated 


Hallissy’s  rights  under  the  state  con¬ 
stitution. 

Simon,  citing  Spellberg’s  order, 
told  Hallissy  to  answer  the  questions. 
Each  time  she  replied,  “I  respectfully 
decline  to  answer  the  question.” 

Simon  did  not  issue  an  immediate 
contempt  citation,  delaying  a  decision 
until  another  proceeding  scheduled 
for  mid-October. 

The  judge  said  that  if  Hallissy  con¬ 
tinues  her  refusal  to  testify  at  that 
time,  he  will  probably  have  to  cite  her 
for  contempt.  This  could  mean  a  jail 
sentence  for  the  reporter. 

Hallissy  told  E&P  she  would  again 
refuse  to  answer  questions  pertaining 
to  the  interview. 

She  said  the  proceedings  have 
made  her  “a  bit  nervous,”  but  have 
not  shaken  her  resolve. 

“Actually,  I’m  a  little  over¬ 
whelmed  by  all  this  attention,”  she 
commented.  “I’m  used  to  writing 
stories  —  not  being  written  about.” 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 

Pittsburgh  judge  to 
decide  if  testimony 
will  be  made  public 

A  hearing  date  has  been  set  by  a 
U.S.  district  judge  in  Pittsburgh  to 
decide  if  trial  testimony  of  a  sus¬ 
pected  heroin  smuggling  case  should 
be  unsealed  and  made  public. 

The  trial  of  Hanna  B.  Raffoul  was 
closed  when  the  defendant  began  to 
identify  by  name  the  Syrians  whom  he 
claims  forced  him  to  transport  SI -mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  heroin  into  the  U.S.  by 
threatening  Raffoul's  family  in  Leba¬ 
non. 

Attorneys  for  the  Pittshiirf>li  Press 
were  never  given  a  chance  to  object  to 
U.S.  District  Judge  Alan  N.  Bloch's 
ruling  in  open  court.  The  3rd  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  ruling  on  an 
appeal  by  the  newspaper,  said  that 
trial  judges  must  hold  public  hearings 
before  deciding  whether  to  close  a 
trial. 

In  other  court  actions,  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  was  successful  in  its  suit 
against  the  borough  of  Wilkinsburg, 
which  has  been  ordered  by  a  common 
pleas  court  to  allow  the  newspaper  to 
review  minutes  of  public  meetings, 
payments  made  by  the  borough, 
canceled  checks,  purchase  orders  and 
telephone  bills. 


In  addition,  the  newspaper  has  filed 
suit  against  the  Deer  Creek  Drainage 
Basin  Authority  for  refusing  to  allow 
a  reporter  to  review  various  public 
records  relating  to  a  sewar  project. 
The  authority  claims  the  records  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  wants  to  see  may 
relate  to  a  matter  under  investigation 
by  the  district  attorney's  office. 

Murder  suspect 
confesses 
to  reporter 

A  newspaper  reporter,  denying  he 
worked  for  police,  testified  that  a 
murder  suspect  admitted  in  a  jail¬ 
house  interview  to  slitting  the  throat 
of  and  decapitating  a  burglary  victim. 

The  suspect,  John  I.  Calvaresi,  22, 
of  Reading,  Pa.,  was  ordered  held 
without  bail  by  District  Justice  Felix 
V.  Stacherski  pending  arraignment  on 
charges  of  criminal  homicide,first- 
degree  murder  and  burglary. 

The  reporter,  William  H.  Bradley 
of  the  Reading  Eagle  and  Times,  said 
Calvaresi  admitted  he  was  responsi¬ 
ble,  with  16-year-old  Michael  Boettlin 
Jr.,  also  of  Reading,  for  the  July  25 
death  of  Stanley  Detweiler,  41. 

Answering  questions  from  defense 
lawyers,  Bradley  denied  working  for 
police  and  insisted  that  when  he  inter¬ 


viewed  Calvaresi  July  3 1 ,  the  suspect 
was  coherent  and  willing  to  talk. 

He  said  he  used  a  tape  recorder  but, 
at  the  suspect’s  request,  turned  it  off 
and  took  notes. 

Paper  now  allowed 
to  see  copies  of 
most  police  reports 

The  Turlock  (Calif.)  Journal  has 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  city 
that  will  let  the  newspaper’s  reporters 
see  copies  of  most  police  reports  for 
the  first  time. 

The  newspaper  had  sued  to  reverse 
the  police  department’s  long-standing 
policy  of  having  a  public  service  offi¬ 
cer  read  information  from  reports 
instead  of  letting  reporters  look  at 
them. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Norman  Reid 
ruled  that  police  reports  generally  are 
public  but  added  that  reading  them  to 
reporters  meets  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  newspaper  was  considering  an 
appeal  of  the  latter  part  of  the  judge’s 
decision,  but  its  lawyer  and  the  city 
attorney  negotiated  a  stipulated 
agreement  instead. 

The  agreement,  approved  in 
Superior  Court,  states  that  reporters 
will  be  shown  copies  of  complete 
police  reports. 
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IN  BRIEF 


Star-Ledger  starts 
scholarship  fund 

The  Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  N.J., 
has  begun  a  scholarship  program  to 
help  academically  talented  students 
in  New  Jersey  and  to  single  out  their 
most  influential  teachers. 

The  Star-Ledger  Scholars  program 
will  provide  scholarship  assistance  to 
the  students,  publish  their  achieve¬ 
ments  and  provide  public  recognition 
to  the  teachers  who  helped  those  stu¬ 
dents.  Selection  of  the  scholarship 
winners  will  be  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  state  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Snorgrass  memorial 
fund  to  help  FAMU 
students  in  j-school 

A  loan  fund  for  journalism  students 
has  been  established  at  Florida  A&M 
University  in  memory  of  journalism 
faculty  member  Joseph  William 
“Jay”  Snorgrass,  who  died  Sept.  6  at 
Emory  University  Hospital  in  Atlanta 
of  complications  resulting  from 
cancer. 

Loans  will  be  limited  to  $100  for  90 
days.  Students  will  pay  low  interest 
on  the  loans  plus  penalties  if  repay¬ 
ment  is  late.  Priority  will  be  for  educa¬ 
tion  or  education-related  expenses 
such  as  books,  tuition,  fees  or  educa¬ 
tion  supplies.  Other  university  short¬ 
term  options  must  be  explored  before 
a  student  may  apply  to  the  Snorgrass 
Memorial  Fund. 

A  committee  comprised  of  Snor¬ 
grass’  widow,  Vilma,  son  Joey, 
FAMU  journalism  graduates  Keith 
Thomas  and  Gene  Morris  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
dean  of  the  FAMU  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  Robert  M.  Ruggles,  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Division  of  Journalism  Dr. 
James  E.  Hawkins  developed  the 
guidelines  for  the  fund.  The  fund  will 
be  administered  through  the  FAMU 
Foundation. 

Weekly  to  serve 
biz  communities 

Dole  Publishing  of  Sommerville, 
Mass.,  has  introduced  a  weekly  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  called  Fax,  which 
is  designed  to  reach  communities 
within  major  cities,  communities  of 
people  who  work  and  shop  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  section  of  the  city. 

For  example,  in  the  Kendall 


Square-East  Cambridge  business 
area,  15,000  copies  of  Fax  are  distrib¬ 
uted  on  Tuesdays  to  employees 
through  their  businesses.  Features 
include  information  on  places  to 
shop,  where  to  find  both  expensive 
and  inexpensive  meals,  people  in  the 
business  community,  film  and  book 
reviews,  entertainment  news  and 
listings  and  stories  on  flex  time  sched¬ 
uling,  corporate  fitness  programs  and 
daycare  provisions. 

Globe  lends  vintage 
flags  for  celebrating 
Constitution’s  200th 

In  celebration  of  the  bicentennial  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  the 
Boston  Globe  has  acquired  two  lim¬ 
ited-edition  sets  of  historic  American 
flags  which  it  will  lend,  free  of  charge, 
to  museums,  exhibition  halls,  com¬ 
munities  and  civic  groups  for  public 
display.  The  sets  contain  museum- 
quality  replicas  of  nine  flags  that  were 
flown  in  the  United  States  around  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  signed. 

The  flags  were  shown  at  the  USS 
Constitution  Museum  in  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass.,  alongside  “Old  Iron¬ 
sides,”  the  oldest  commissioned  ship 
in  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  in  Abbot  Hall, 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  which  is  home  to 
the  original  “Spirit  of  ’76”  painting. 

Most  of  the  original  flags  were  lost 
or  destroyed  in  battle  two  centuries 
ago.  Specialists  at  the  Gallery  of  the 
Republic  in  Austin,  Texas,  hand¬ 
crafted  the  flags  from  fabrics  identical 
to  those  used  to  make  the  originals, 
and  included  such  historic  details  as 
burns,  tears  and  frayed  edges. 

Houston  Post  hosts 
sound-off  platform 

In  celebration  of  the  bicentennial  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  Houston 
Post  recently  sponsored  the  Post 
Freedom  of  Speech  Sound-Off  Plat¬ 
form. 

Regular  editorial/opinion  page  cor¬ 
respondents  and  letters  to  the  editor 
contributors  were  contacted  and 
accepted  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis  to  voice  publicly  their  views 
during  the  first  hour  of  the  Houston 
Freedom  Festival. 

Some  20  speakers  were  given  three 
minutes  each  to  speak  their  minds  on 
any  subject.  Topics  ranged  from  tax 
reform  and  the  South  Texas  Nuclear 
Project,  to  Nicaragua  and  what  the 
Constitution  stands  for. 


Maclean  Hunter 
sells  Financial  Post 

Maclean  Hunter  Ltd.  will  sell  its 
Financial  Post  Business  Communica¬ 
tions  Division  to  the  Toronto  Sun 
Publishing  Corp. 

The  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp. 
will  acquire  the  Financial  Post  divi¬ 
sion  in  exchange  for  1.8  million  new 
common  shares,  valued  at  $46  million 
(Canadian).  The  shares  will  increase 
Maclean’s  interest  in  the  Toronto  Sun 
company  from  53.6%  to  57.3%. 

The  Financial  Post  division 
includes  the  Financial  Post  weekly 
newspaper,  Moneywise  magazine. 
Investor’s  Digest  of  Canada,  the 
Financial  Post  Information  Services 
and  Financial  Post  Conferences. 

While  the  Financial  Post  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  a  weekly  edition,  a 
daily  edition  is  slated  to  be  published 
soon  as  well,  according  to  Toronto 
Sun  Publishing  Corp.  president  Doug 
Creighton. 

The  Toronto  Sun  recently  sold  its 
biggest  property,  the  Houston  Post 
Co.,  to  MediaNews  Group  of  Dallas 
for  $199  million  plus  an  additional 
amount  in  1993  based  on  the  paper's 
revenues. 

NYPSA  shows  gain 
for  Yellow  Pages’ 
revenues  In  1986 

National  Yellow  Pages  gross  pub¬ 
lished  revenues  of  $760  million  for 
1986  show  an  increase  of  10%  over 
1985’s  $695  million,  according  to  Fred 
Smykla,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Yellow  Pages  Service  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  addition,  Smykla  predicts  that  in 
the  near  future  National  Yellow  Pages 
revenues  will  pass  the  Sl-billion 
mark. 

The  NYPSA,  headquartered  in 
Troy,  Mich.,  is  a  trade  association 
created  to  make  it  easier  to  buy  and 
sell  National  Yellow  Pages  advertis¬ 
ing  in  directories  on  both  a  national 
and  regional  basis  and  to  promote  the 
use  of  the  medium  in  national  adver¬ 
tisers’  media  mix. 

New  Haven  paper’s 
175th  anniversary 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
was  slated  to  carry  in  its  Oct.  18  edi¬ 
tions  a  special  tabloid  supplement 
marking  the  newspaper’s  175th 
anniversary. 
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Washington  Post  eyes  multiplant  strategy 

Tentatively  plans  call  for  the  construction  of  two  or  three  more 
printing  plants  in  the  D.C.  area,  but  it  may  not  come  until  the  1990s 


By  George  Garneau 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  has 
tentatively  decided  on  a  long-range 
production  strategy  involving  the 
construction  of  two  or  three  more 
printing  plants  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area. 

The  plan  is  based  on  a  growing 
industrial  philosophy  that  smaller 
plants  produce  more  efficiently 
because  of  tighter  management, 
according  to  Tom  Might,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  production  and  chairman  of 
the  Post’s  futures  committee. 

Despite  increased  capital  costs, 
multiple  plants  are  expected  to  ease 
distribution  problems.  Might  said. 


Might’s  disclosure  followed  an 
announcement  in  the  Post  recently 
that  the  newspaper  is  negotiating  to 
spend  about  $  10  million  for  33  acres  as 
a  possible  site  for  a  new  printing 
plant. 

The  industrial  plot,  about  five  miles 
from  city  limits,  in  suburban  Prince 
George  County,  Md.,  would  join  the 
7-year-old  Springfield,  Va.,  offset 
plant,  a  third  plant,  perhaps  on  a  10- 
acre  site  purchased  10  years  ago  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  a  fourth,  according  to  ten¬ 
tative  plans.  Might  said. 

Letterpress  plants  at  its  downtown 
headquarters  and  at  the  former 
Washington  Star  would  be  phased  out 
because  of  height  limitations. 

Realization  of  plans  might  not  come 
for  a  decade,  however. 

“We’re  talking  about  the  mid-  to 
late- 1990s,”  Might  said. 

Construction  of  new  plants  and  the 
purchase  of  new  mailroom,  facsimile 
and  other  equipment  could  cost  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  million  dollars,  based  on 
similar  plans  announced  earlier  this 
year  by  the  New  York  Times  and  Los 
Angeles  Times. 


The  Post  remains  undecided  on 
whether  to  choose  offset  or  the  flexo¬ 
graphic  printing  process.  Might  said. 

Meanwhile,  Might  disclosed  inter¬ 
mediate  plans  to  increase  press 
capacity  as  the  Post  tries  to  cope  with 
ever  bigger  papers  and  overworked 
presses. 

The  Post  will  add  to  the  Springfield 
plant  an  11 -unit  Goss  Metro  Offset 
press,  which  will  be  erected  from  two 
seven-unit  presses  being  purchased 
“at  an  attractive  price”  from  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News.  It  will  also 
add  a  unit  and  replace  folders  on  two 
presses  at  its  home  plant  to  bring  all 
presses  to  144-page  capacity. 

Even  printing  mainly  with  letter¬ 


press,  the  Post’s  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  growth  have  been  “rather 
robust,”  Might  said,  citing  a  recent 
record-sized  Sunday  edition  of  282 
run-of-press  pages. 

The  improvements  are  “temporary 
holding  actions”  aimed  at  providing 
relief  to  existing  equipment  through 
the  next  five  years  or  more.  Might 
said.  “This  gives  us  breathing  room  to 
shake  out  the  new  technology.” 

The  Post  is  taking  a  wait-and-see 
strategy  on  developments  in  flexogra¬ 
phy  and  keyless  offset.  It  continues 
quality  texts  on  an  eight-unit  retrofit¬ 
ted  flexo  press  while  watching  color 
keyless  offset  tests  at  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times.  It  continues  testing 
anilox  inking  and  water  emulsion  inks 
as  ways  to  buy  time  on  existing  letter- 
press  equipment  by  improving  print 
quality  until  a  new  plant  comes  on 
line. 

Post  senior  vice  president  Theo¬ 
dore  C.  Lutz  said  if  the  33  acres  are 
bought  from  a  firm  led  by  construc¬ 
tion  executive  John  Driggs,  a  decision 
on  the  plant  could  still  take  several 
years,  based  on  the  outcome  of  a 
feasibility  study  currently  under  way. 


Lutz  said  the  Post  was  trying  to  buy 
now  because  property  near  Interstate 
95,  on  a  beltway  surrounding  the  capi¬ 
tal,  is  becoming  scarce. 

“It’s  one  of  those  tough  decisions 
where  you’re  trying  to  get  ready  for 
the  future  and  seeing  through  a  glass 
somewhat  darkly,  but  trying  to  be 
prudent  in  dealing  with  a  shrinking 
resource,”  Lutz  said  in  the  Post  busi¬ 
ness  section  recently. 

The  deal  was  viewed  as  having  low 
risk,  however,  because  of  soaring  real 
estate  values  in  the  area. 

Cerutti  enjoying 
flexo  success 
at  Italian  papers 

While  flexography  enjoyed  a  surge 
of  acceptance  this  year  from  U.S. 
newspapers,  the  Italian  firm  Cerutti 
has  gained  a  hand  in  printing  13%  of 
Italy’s  newspaper  circulation. 

Beginning  with  its  1985  flexo 
installation  at  II  Gazzettino  in  Venice, 
the  first  paper  in  the  world  to  print 
entirely  by  flexo,  according  to 
Cerutti,  a  total  of  six  Italian  dailies 
have  bought  its  flexo  equipment,  a 
total  of  eight  presses  printing  over  one 
million  newspapers  daily. 

The  flexo  press  boom  has  been 
driven  in  part  by  demand  for  color 
newspapers,  as  well  as  by  a  favorable 
tax  situation,  Cerutti  noted.  Installa¬ 
tions  include  single-  and  double-width 
flexo  presses. 

Flexo  growth  at  Italian  newspapers 
continued  this  year,  despite  problems 
with  plate  plugging,  attributed  to 
plates,  inks  and  newsprint,  that  were 
reported  last  year  at  II  Gazzettino, 
which  pleaded  for  further  research. 

Plugging,  causing  blotchy  black- 
and-white  photos,  continues  to 
plague  many  flexo  installations  in 
Italy  and  abroad,  but  it  has  not  kept 
Italian  newspapers  off  the  street, 
according  to  Robert  Mrak,  sales  vice 
president  for  Cerutti’s  U.S.  subsid¬ 
iary  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mrak  pointed  out  that  La  Repuh- 
hlica  has  installed  its  third  flexo 
press,  scheduled  for  operation  in 
November. 


“It’s  one  of  those  tough  decisions  where  you’re 
trying  to  get  ready  for  the  future  and  seeing  through 
a  glass  somewhat  darkly ...” 
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Dioxin  and  newsprint 


EPA  finds  traces  of  toxic  contaminant  in  puip 
newsprint  not  to  be  tested  for  a  few  months,  but 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Traces  of  the  highly  toxic  conta¬ 
minant  dioxin  have  turned  up  in  pulp, 
sludge  and  effluent  at  some  paper 
mills,  according  to  results  of  a  joint, 
almost  yearlong  study  by  the  federal 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  American  Paper  Institute. 

Concern  that  dioxin  would  be 
found  in  paper  products  has  resulted 
from  an  EPA  risk  assessment  based 
on  findings  at  the  mills. 

The  API  is  continuing  its  process 
and  product  testing.  However,  news¬ 
print  has  not  been  tested,  nor  will  it  be 
for  another  one  to  two  months, 
according  to  API  president  Red  Cava- 
ney. 

The  most  sophisticated  testing 
methods  showed  no  dioxin  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  process  before  kraft  bleach¬ 
ing.  Groundwood  for  newsprint  is  not 
treated  by  the  same  bleaching  pro¬ 
cess. 

Nevertheless,  a  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  industry  source  confirms  the 
use  of  10%  semibleached  kraft  pulp 
for  newsprint  furnish.  API’s  Mike 
Farrar  quoted  figures  of  2-2 '/2  times  as 
high. 

The  balance  of  the  furnish,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dave  Burrows,  manager  of 
Thunder  Bay  Mill  Operations  for 
Great  Lakes  Forest  Products,  is  high- 
yield  mechanical-chemical  pulp 
bleached  for  brightness  in  a  reducing 
reaction.  Unlike  kraft  bleaching,  this 
involves  no  chlorine.  Bleached  kraft 
pulp  increases  paper  strength  and 
contributes  to  brightness. 

Traces  found  were  in  the  parts  per 
trillion  —  quantities  not  measurable 
during  sludge  tests  as  recent  as  1984. 
Such  amounts  are  far  below  the  one- 
part-per-billion  threshold  where  the 
EPA  will  seek  a  cleanup. 

The  figure  of  a  part  per  billion  was 
arrived  at  before  newer  testing 
methods  permitted  detection  at  levels 
as  low  as  parts  per  trillion.  All  such 
numbers  are  under  review  by  EPA, 
with  much  interest  in  changing 
threshold  levels  for  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  contaminants. 

Cumulative  effects  of  possible 
long-term  exposure  at  these  smallest 


measurable  levels,  however,  remain 
unknown. 

Newsprint  testing  is  not  a  top 
priority  because  of  the  apparent  asso¬ 
ciation  with  kraft  bleaching  (no  dioxin 
was  detectable  in  unbleached  sam¬ 
ples),  as  well  as  the  fact  that  there  are 
only  two  laboratories  capable  of  run¬ 
ning  the  latest  and  most  sensitive 
testing  procedures. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Cavaney 
said  he  was  “fairly  confident”  that 
contamination  is  linked  and  limited  to 
kraft  bleaching.  Cavaney  did  affirm 
that  newsprint  would  undergo  the 
same  analysis. 

API  first  indicated  that  any  dioxin 
traces  in  newsprint  could  only  be 
from  bleached  kraft  paper  that  found 
its  way  into  material  recycled  into 
newsprint.  Such  amounts  would  be  so 
small  as  to  be  immeasurable  or  even 
undetectable. 

Even  using  the  25%  figure  for  semi¬ 
bleached  kraft  furnish,  any  levels  of 
dioxin  found  in  newsprint  are 
expected  to  be  far  below  levels 
detected  in  waste  materials. 

According  to  API’s  Farrar,  assum¬ 
ing  newsprint  was  derived  from  100% 
bleached  kraft,  it  would  still  present 
an  extra  lifetime  risk  of  developing 
cancer  from  exposure  that  is  far 
below  the  one-in-one-million  level  at 
which  the  EPA  will  take  a  regulatory 
interest  in  this  case. 

Priscilla  Flattery  of  the  EPA  said 
mill  testing  was  begun  during  a  search 
for  the  origin  of  dioxin  in  fish.  Checks 
showed  dioxin  at  four  of  five  mills 
checked  from  Maine  to  Oregon. 

There  is  as  yet  no  explanation  for 
negative  findings  at  one  of  the  mills. 
Some  states  have  since  issued  fish 
advisories.  State  authorities  in  Maine 
subsequently  discovered  contamina¬ 
tion  in  rural  or  natural  area  soils  that 
were  filled  or  “amended”  with  mill 
waste. 

API  and  EPA  are  pursuing  the 
problem  separately.  The  institute  will 
continue  testing,  and  the  agency  is 
“planning  to  announce  something  to 
reduce  numbers”  showing  up  in 
effluent  testing. 

Further  research  will  be  devoted  to 
the  kraft  bleaching  in  an  effort  to 


at  some  paper  mills; 
is  not  seen  to  be  a  risk 

modify  aspects  of  the  process  that 
may  be  responsible  for  creating  the 
contaminant. 

According  to  the  API,  there  cur¬ 
rently  exists  “no  available  technol¬ 
ogy  capable  of  solving  the  problem.” 

The  agency’s  concern  with  any 
amount  of  dioxin  derives  in  part  from 
carcinogenic  effects  shown  on  labora¬ 
tory  animals  and  possible  reproduc¬ 
tive  problems. 

To  date,  instances  of  human  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  chemical  have  been  linked 
only  to  cases  of  chloracnc  and 
immune  deficiency  problems, 
according  to  Flattery. 

INS  acquires 
Creative  Data 

Creative  Data  Systems  of  Overland 
Park,  Kan.,  has  announced  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  all  its  capital  stock  by  Inte¬ 
grated  Newspaper  Systems. 

INS,  a  Joint  undertaking  by  New 
York-based  venture  capital  group 
E.M.  Warburg,  Pincus  «&  Co.  and 
Ingersoll  Publications  of  Princeton, 
N . J . ,  seeks  to  develop  a  data  base  and 
production  and  business  system  for 
newspapers  that  can  meet  a  variety  of 
publishers’  needs. 

The  goal  is  to  offer  cost-effective 
replacement  of  part  or  all  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  systems,  featuring  modular 
design  that  will  allow  users  to  make 
successive  purchases  without  “risk¬ 
ing  obsolescence  of  their  previous 
investment,”  according  to  CDS. 

Following  the  sale,  CDS  founder 
Dann  Kroeger  explained  that  stock¬ 
holders  felt  the  company  required 
“larger  capital  resources  in  order  to 
develop  the  next  generation  of  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

Kroeger  will  stay  on  as  Creative 
Data's  CEO. 

From  Atex,  CDS  has  brought  on 
Chuck  Egner  as  vice  president/opera¬ 
tions.  Ed  Easley  has  joined  INS  as 
national  marketing  director  for  CDS 
products.  Easley  was  a  regional  sales 
manager  with  System  Integrators, 
Inc.,  and  earlier  had  been  director  of 
national  accounts  with  Atex. 
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Chicago  Sun-Times  buys  direct-maii  marketing  firm 


Owners  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
have  bought  majority  ownership  of  a 
direct  mailer  that  handles  the  TMC 
product  used  by  the  rival  Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  Sun-Times  investor  group 
bought  Advance  Business  Corp.  of 
Westmont,  Ill.,  for  a  price  that 
sources  say  was  $14  million. 

Advance  produces  and  distributes 
a  shared-mail  advertising  guide  called 
“Galaxy  of  Values.” 

Among  clients  using  Galaxy  of  Val¬ 
ues  is  the  Tribune  and  five  Copley 
Newspapers  in  Illinois:  the  Aurora 
Beacon-News,  Elgin  Daily  Courier- 
News,  Wheaton  Daily  Journal,  Joliet 
Herald-News,  and  Waukegan  News- 
Sun. 

Advance  contracts  with  media 


firms  guarantee  confidentiality  of  the 
non-subscriber  lists  used  to  mail  the 
shopper  guides. 

Tribune  Co.  president  Charles  T. 
Brumback  said  the  paper  had  initially 
been  concerned  about  the  Sun-Times 
getting  ahold  of  its  subscriber  list. 

“However,”  he  told  the  Tribune, 
“we  decided  [the  Sun-Times  investor 
group’s]  strategic  interest  was  not  in 
the  suburban  subscriber  list  of  the 
Tribune,  but  in  modernizing  the 
inserting  capability  of  the  Sun- 
Times.” 

The  Sun-Times  said  it  has  no  plans 
to  start  its  own  TMC  in  the  suburbs, 
but  that  the  new  company  will 
improve  the  total  market  coverage 
programs  of  the  Star  Publications. 
Last  December,  the  Sun-Times  inves¬ 


tor  group  purchased  that  chain  of 
twice-weekly  publications  in  Chica¬ 
go’s  southern  suburbs. 

Sun-Times  publisher  Robert  E. 
Page,  a  member  of  the  investor  group 
which  purchased  the  80%  stake,  said 
there  are  no  plans  to  use  Advance 
facilities  for  Sun-Times  inserting. 

The  Sun-Times  purchased  an  80% 
interest  in  Advance,  with  co-owner 
Gordon  Shankland  remaining  as  a 
20%  partner.  He  will  remain  president 
and  chief  executive  officer.  Kim  Pres¬ 
cott,  who  was  formerly  a  co-owner 
with  Shankland,  will  stay  on  as  vice 
president. 

Page  will  assume  the  title  of  chair¬ 
man  of  the  new  company,  which  will 
be  renamed  Sun-Times  Distribution 
Systems,  Inc. 


Neuharth  to  newspapers:  hire  minorities 

Gannett  chairman  offers  advice  at  Asian  American  journaiists  convention 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Hiring  minorities  is  both  smart 
Journalism  and  smart  business,  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  chairman  Allen  H.  Neuharth 
told  a  media  audience  in  Los  Angeles 
recently. 

“No  newspaper  or  broadcast  sta¬ 
tion  can  cover  all  of  the  community 
unless  it  employs  from  all  of  the  com¬ 
munity,”  he  said  in  an  address  before 
the  first  national  convention  of  the 
Asian  American  Journalists  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A  growing  number  of  media  execu¬ 
tives  believe  that  serving  the  entire 
community  is  not  only  an  opportunity 
but  an  obligation,  Neuharth  said. 

“It  is  happening  because  many 
more  of  us  realize  that  practicing  as 
well  as  preaching  equal  opportunity  is 
not  only  the  right  thing  to  do,  it  also  is 
the  smart  thing  to  do.  Smart  journal¬ 
ism  and  smart  business  go  together.” 

Neuharth,  whose  company  has 
appointed  several  women  and  minor¬ 
ity  members  to  managerial  positions, 
was  introduced  by  Catherine  Shen, 
publisher  of  the  Gannett-owned 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  the  only 
Asian  American  publisher  in  the 
country. 

In  picking  people  for  a  management 
slot  or  any  other  media  job,  the 
emphasis  should  be  on  the  most 
highly  qualified  regardless  of  ethnic¬ 
ity,  Shen  commented. 

She  also  observed  that  newspapers 


“serve  readers  as  well  as  advertis¬ 
ers”  and  thus  the  paper  should 
“reflect  the  diversity  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.” 

Van  Gordon  Sauter,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  CBS  News  and  J.  Spencer 
Kinard,  a  Salt  Lake  City  news  direc¬ 


tor  for  KSL-tv  and  past  president  of 
the  Radio-Television  News  Directors 
Association,  agreed  that  affirmative 
action  in  the  broadcast  industry  has 
slowed  because  of  a  dwindling  com¬ 
mitment  to  it  by  the  Reagan  adminis¬ 
tration. 


Panamanian  paper  suspends  publication 


The  Star  and  Herald  of  Panama 
City,  reportedly  the  oldest  English- 
language  newspaper  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  suspended  publication  indefi- 
nitely,  according  to  published 
reports. 

The  announcement  came  in  a  state¬ 
ment  that  ran  in  a  Spanish-language 
newspaper  owned  by  the  same  com¬ 
pany  that  publishes  the  Star  and  Her¬ 
ald.  Publisher  Tomas  Altamirano 
Duque  explained  that  the  138-year- 
old  paper  will  stop  publishing  because 


of  a  failing  “economic  situation.” 

Altamirano  is  a  national  assembly 
legislator  from  a  pro-government 
political  party,  which  is  also  the  politi¬ 
cal  wing  of  the  armed  forces. 

Star  and  Herald  editor  Jose  Gabriel 
Duque,  a  cousin  of  the  publisher, 
charged  that  the  paper  closed  because 
of  news  it  carried  about  opposition 
activities  since  July,  when  all  opposi¬ 
tion  media  in  the  country  were  closed 
by  the  government. 


Food,  drug  stores  increase  newspaper  ads 


Expenditures  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  by  food  stores  and  drugstores  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1987  totaled 
J>8U7.5  million,  an  increase  of  11.2% 
over  the  same  period  in  1986,  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  from  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau. 

Total  retail  ad  spending  in  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  first  half  of  1987  was  $7. 1 


billion,  an  8.1%  increase  over  the 
same  time  period  of  1986. 

Food  stores,  which  account  for 
three-fourths  of  ad  spending  in  the 
category,  increased  their  newspaper 
ad  expenditures  by  12.6%  to  $607.5 
million,  while  drugstores'  ad  spend¬ 
ing  rose  7.1%  to  $^200.0  million,  the 
Bureau  reported. 
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Crime  victim’s  mother  makes  piea  that  the  media: 

Show  more  compassion 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  mother,  whose  14-year-old 
daughter  vanished  and  then  was 
found  murdered,  told  a  chilling  story 
of  media  harassment  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  at  their 
recent  convention  in  Seattle. 

Patsy  Day  of  Dallas  put  most  of  the 
blame  for  harassment  on  television 
reporters,  but  claimed  newspapers 
were  responsible  for  more  inaccura¬ 
cies  in  reports  about  the  case. 

Also,  she  recalled,  one  newspaper 
published  her  family’s  home  address 
and  her  husband’s  workplace, 
although  the  media  specifically  had 
been  asked  not  to  reveal  that  informa¬ 
tion. 

Day,  president  of  the  Board  of  Vic¬ 
tims  Outreach,  spoke  at  an  APME 
panel,  “Victims:  How  the  Press 
Treats  Survivors  of  Tragedies.” 

The  panelist,  whose  daughter  Jen¬ 
nifer  was  found  murdered  on  June  23, 
1985,  said  she  and  her  family  were 
appalled  by  the  way  the  media  cov¬ 
ered  the  story. 

“We  were  constantly  badgered  by 
the  media  for  information  the  police 
told  us  not  to  give  out,”  she  said. 
“When  we  hedged,  several  press  peo¬ 
ple  got  upset.  They  reported  what 
they  wanted  to  report.” 

She  told  of  one  instance  in  which  a 
tv  crew  almost  forced  its  way  into  her 
daughter’s  bedroom  to  shoot  pic¬ 
tures.  They  didn’t  get  it,  but  they 
filmed  a  phone  bank  in  the  house  to 
receive  calls  from  the  kidnapper, 
although  they  were  asked  not  to  by 
police. 

At  the  same  time.  Day  recalled, 
there  were  some  print  and  broadcast 
reporters  who  demonstrated  under¬ 
standing  and  compassion  in  gathering 
information. 

Speaking  generally  about  coverage 
of  family  tragedies.  Day  stated:  “I 
don’t  think  that  any  editor  or 
reporter,  or  at  least  very  few  in  this 
country,  sets  out  to  hurt  victims.  I 
think  it’s  more  of  a  matter  of  under¬ 
standing  the  effects  these  articles  and 
practices  have  on  victims.” 

One  practice  she  deplores  is  the 
printing  of  a  family’s  address  when 
they  are  crime  victims.  In  her  case, 
she  related,  her  published  address 
resulted  in  a  rash  of  ghoulish  phone 
calls. 

“I  cannot  tell  you  how  painful  were 


such  calls  in  which  people  asked, 
‘Can  I  speak  to  Jennifer?’  ‘Where  is 
Jennifer?’  ‘1  know  who  did  it.’  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  what  those  phone  calls  did 
to  us.” 

The  panel’s  press  representative 
was  Edna  Buchanan,  veteran  crime 
reporter  for  the  Miami  Herald,  who 
also  scored  tv  for  excesses  in  cover¬ 
age,  adding:  “No  newspaper  reporter 
I  know  wants  to  inflict  any  more  pain 
and  damage  than  the  crime  or  tragedy 
has  already  done  .  .  .  We  can  be 
kinder  and  more  subtle  in  talking  with 
victims  of  tragedy.  Instead  of  blinding 
them  with  bright  lights  and  hitting 
them  in  the  mouth  with  a  microphone, 
without  pushing  and  shoving  like  a 
pack  of  animals  ...” 


According  to  Buchanan,  there  is  a 
plus  side  to  police  reporting  —  the 
press  can  often  bring  about  justice, 
which  would  not  occur  otherwise. 

“Often  the  cops’  hands  are  tied. 
Often  judges  are  inept,  corrupt  or 
incompetent.  Sometimes  we’re  all  the 
victim  has  got.” 

Buchanan,  who  has  covered  more 
than  5,000  violent  deaths,  pointed  out 
that  the  press  has  found  missing  chil¬ 
dren,  lost  grandmothers,  “and  mis¬ 
placed  corpses.” 

“People  who  fall  through  the 
cracks  can  be  fished  out  by  a 
reporter,”  she  observed.  “Publicity 
can  find  people  lost  in  the  hopeless 
maze  of  government  and 
bureaucracy  ...  we  can  recover  vic¬ 
tims’  stolen  cars  or  their  priceless 
heirlooms.  We  can  get  them  blood, 
vital  organs,  money,  wheelchairs, 
win  them  public  support  —  and  often 
justice.” 

Buchanan  also  expressed  regret 
that  the  large  number  of  murders  in 
the  U.S.  has  caused  papers  to  “dehu¬ 
manize”  many  of  them  by  giving  them 
a  brief  paragraph  or  two  or  simply 
listing  them  as  statistics. 

“They  deserve  better,”  she 


remarked.  “Victims  should  have 
faces  and  names  —  not  numbers.” 

A  third  panelist,  Paul  LaRocque,  a 
Southern  Methodist  University  jour¬ 
nalism  professor,  presented  the 
results  of  an  SMU  survey  of  newspa¬ 
per  policies  in  identification  of  crime 
victims. 

He  said  the  poll  of  205  editors 
revealed  that  most  papers  are  eval¬ 
uating  identification  on  a  case-by¬ 
case  basis  and  generally  offering  more 
protection  for  private  citizen  victims. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  editors, 
he  noted,  favored  increased  attention 
to  privacy  rights  and  are  willing  to 
heed  the  pleas  of  victims,  although 
their  first  inclination  is  to  print  the 
name. 


The  study  also  found  that  editors 
were  almost  equally  divided  on 
whether  the  trend  toward  publishing 
fewer  addresses  interferes  with  the 
public’s  right  to  know,  LaRocque  dis¬ 
closed. 

Lakian  suit  against 
Giobe  is  dismissed 

The  remaining  suit  against  the 
Globe  Newspaper  Co.  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  brought  four  years  ago  by  for¬ 
mer  Massachusetts  Republican 
gubernatorial  candidate  John  R. 
Lakian  and  his  company.  Fort  Hill 
Investors  Management  Corp.,  has 
been  dismissed  in  a  state  Superior 
Court  without  trial  through  the 
mutual  agreement  of  both  parties. 

The  remaining  suit  was  pending  on 
charges  that  a  Boston  Globe  article 
had  overstated  Fort  Hill  Investors’ 
earnings  after  a  judge  in  Norfolk 
County  Superior  Court  in  August 
1985  had  dismissed  Lakian’s  i50- 
million  libel  suit  against  the  newspa¬ 
per  following  a  jury  verdict  awarding 
Lakian  no  damages. 


One  practice  she  deplores  is  the  printing  of  a 
family’s  address  when  they  are  crime  victims.  In  her 
case,  she  related,  her  published  address  resulted  in  a 
rash  of  ghoulish  phone  calls. 
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Roger  Ebert  reviews  life  as  a  film  critic 

The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  movie  columnist  discusses  his  career, 
his  favorite  actors,  the  tv  show  he  co-hosts,  and  more 


By  Tricia  Drevets 

There's  Mickey,  Minnie,  and 
Donald  in  all  shapes  and  sizes;  cut¬ 
outs  and  photos  of  Marilyn;  posters  of 
Bogie  and  Mitchum;  and  books,  lots 
of  books. 

After  20  years  of  covering  the  film 
industry,  a  writer  can  collect  an  awful 
lot  of  movie  memorabilia.  And  if 
your  name  is  Roger  Ebert,  which  is 
synonymous  with  film  critic  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans,  the  logical  place 
to  put  that  memorabilia  is  in  your 
office. 

After  clearing  off  a  director's-style 
chair  for  a  visitor  in  his  jam-packed 
office  at  the  Chicaf>o  Sun-Times, 
Ebert  explained  that  collecting  Dis¬ 
ney  paraphernalia  has  long  been  a 
hobby  —  long  before  the  syndicated 
television  show  he  co-hosts  with 
Gene  Siskel,  his  rival  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices,  ever  was  associated  with  Dis¬ 
ney’s  Buena  Vista  Television. 

Ebert  has  collected  the  other  movie 
souvenirs  at  random  over  the  years, 
and  he  enjoys  giving  places  of  promi¬ 
nence  to  some  of  his  favorite  movies 
and  movie  stars. 

As  the  Sun-Times’  film  critic,  a 
position  he’s  held  since  1967,  Ebert 
writes  about  200  full-length  reviews  a 
year  and  usually  a  major  interview 
piece  or  feature  story  for  Sunday.  In 
addition,  his  work  is  distributed  by 
Universal  Press  Syndicate  to  almost 
100  other  papers. 

Ebert  switched  from  North  Amer¬ 
ica  Syndicate  to  Universal  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  and  it’s  a  move  he  said  was 
made  out  of  positive  feelings  for  Uni¬ 
versal,  not  negative  feelings  for  NAS. 

“The  notion  of  combining  Univer¬ 
sal  with  Andrews  and  McMeel  [the 
Universal-owned  company  that 
publishes  Roger  Ebert’s  Movie  Home 
Companion  and  its  annual  updated 
editions]  just  seemed  logical  to  me,” 
said  Ebert. 

Another  reason  for  the  change  in 
syndicates  is  Ebert’s  long-term 
friendship  with  Universal  president 


(Tricia  Drevets  is  a  Chicago-based 
free-lancer  who  writes  periodically  for 
E&P.) 


Roger  Ebert 


John  P.  McMeel.  “I’ve  known  John 
for  20  years,  since  he  was  with  the 
Field  syndicate,”  said  the  film  critic. 
“He’s  the  one  who  blasted  my  first 
book  [A  Kiss  Is  Still  a  Kiss,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  interviews]  out  of  me.” 

Ebert  is  proud  of  his  books,  and 
refers  to  them  frequently  in  a  conver¬ 
sation  about  his  work.  In  addition  to 
the  two  previously  mentioned  titles, 
he’s  written  The  Perfect  London 
Walk  about  his  favorite  city  and  Two 
Weeks  in  the  Midday  Sun:  A  Cannes 
Notebook,  a  journal  and  sketchbook 
due  out  this  fall. 

“I  guess  the  reason  I’m  proud  of 
my  books  is  that  I’ve  done  them  on 
my  own,”  said  Ebert,  referring  to  his 
successful  tv  partnership  with  Siskel. 
(Siskel  &  Ebert  &  The  Movies  is  seen 
by  an  estimated  eight  million  viewers 
each  week  and  consistently  ranks  in 
the  top  10  of  tv  shows  in  syndication.) 
“I’m  not  a  performer;  I’m  a  writer, 
and  I’d  just  as  soon  not  be  recog¬ 
nized,”  he  said  matter-of-factly. 
“The  question  from  people  that  gets 
me  the  most  is  ‘Where’s  Gene?’  My 
answer  is  usually  ‘Who  cares?’ 
Believe  it  or  not,  I  was  a  movie  critic 
before  the  tv  show,  and  I’m  still  a 
movie  critic.” 

In  fact,  Ebert  was  the  Sun-Times 
movie  man  for  nine  years  before  the 
tv  show  went  on  the  air.  After  string¬ 
ing  for  the  paper  while  he  was  a  stu¬ 


dent  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  the 
Urbana,  111.,  native  was  hired  as  a 
Sun-Times  feature  writer  in  1966.  A 
year  later,  the  newspaper  made  the 
24-year-old  journalist  its  film  critic. 

“They  liked  what  I  wrote  and  knew 
I  was  a  good  writer,”  he  said,  when 
asked  how  such  a  young  man  could 
land  the  prestigious  post.  “But  it  was 
more  than  that.  This  was  the  late  ’60s, 
and  films  were  very  hot  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den.  Papers  wanted  young  film  critics 
because  films  such  as  Blow  Up,  The 
Graduate,  Easy  Rider,  and  Bonnie 
and  Clyde  were  very  important  and 
they  were  for  young  audiences.” 

Although  he  was  always  a  bit  of  a 
movie  buff,  Ebert  admits  he  has 
learned  about  film  along  the  way.  “1 
now  have  an  education  in  film  that  I 
didn’t  have  when  1  started,”  he  said. 
“I  have  an  understanding  of  what 
movies  are  made  of  and  how  they  are 
put  together.”  The  only  winner  of  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  film  criticism,  Ebert 
has  imparted  some  of  that  knowledge 
to  the  students  in  the  film  apprecia¬ 
tion  class  he  has  taught  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  for  18  years. 

As  an  example  of  the  insight  he  now 
has  into  moviemaking,  Ebert  men¬ 
tioned  his  review  of  Fatal  Attraction, 
the  current  hit  starring  Glenn  Close 
and  Michael  Douglas.  “In  the  review 
I  talked  about  how  the  movie  seemed 
to  have  been  made  in  two  stages,” 
said  Ebert.  “The  first  90  minutes  or  so 
it  was  a  real  thriller.  Then  it  became 
something  else,  a  Friday  the  I3th. 
Well,  since  I  wrote  the  review.  I’ve 
learned  that  the  film  was  indeed  first 
shot  with  a  different  ending  with  the 
Glenn  Close  character  committing 
suicide.  They  changed  the  ending. 
That’s  something  1  don’t  think  1 
would  have  picked  up  on  20  years 
ago.” 

As  far  as  his  syndicated  reviews 
and  features  go,  Ebert  said:  “Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  everything  1  write  goes 
to  every  paper  1  write  for.”  There  are 
some  exceptions,  however.  For 
example,  Chicago  readers  did  not  see 
his  review  of  the  new  film  Orphans 
because  the  Sun-Times  elected  to 
have  theater  writer  Hedy  Weiss  do 
the  piece  since  she  had  covered  the 
stage  version  in  Chicago. 
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Also,  since  the  Sun-Times  is  his 
home  paper,  Ebert  covers  films  that 
may  be  appearing  in  a  limited  Chicago 
engagement.  As  for  the  timing  of  his 
columns,  Ebert  added  that  he  doesn’t 
review  a  movie  until  it  opens  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

A  large  part  of  Ebert’s  work  sched¬ 
ule  is  spent  on  the  road,  attending  film 
festivals  and  interviewing  celebrities. 
“1  like  to  travel,”  he  said.  “But  I’m 
traveling  more  than  ever  now.  I’d  say 
I’ll  be  lucky  to  have  spent  200  nights 
in  my  own  home  this  year.” 

Ask  Ebert  who  have  been  his 
favorite  interview  subjects,  and  he 
rattles  off  a  Who’s  Who  in  Hollywood 
—  past  and  present.  He’s  particularly 
enjoyed  meeting  some  of  his  favorite 
actors,  including  Robert  Mitchum, 
John  Wayne,  and  Groucho  Marx. 
Ebert  mentions  that  he  found  Tony 
Curtis  “to  be  a  bit  off  the  wall,”  refer¬ 
ring  to  an  anecdote  in  A  Kiss  Is  Slill  a 
Kiss  in  which  Curtis  tried  to  pick  up  a 
female  at  his  hotel. 

Ebert  may  see  up  to  six  movies  a 
week,  usually  at  a  Chicago  Loop 
screening  room.  He  doesn’t  take 
notes  during  a  screening,  and  he 
writes  his  reviews  in  a  stream  of  con¬ 
sciousness. 

The  film  critic  doesn’t  like  to  think 
about  the  mechanics  of  a  review  but, 
when  pressed,  he  thought  about  it  and 
responded:  “A  review  should  be  an 
honest  account  of  what  a  reviewer 
thought  about  a  film  and  why.” 

Ebert  admitted  it  can  be  difficult  to 
write  about  a  film  without  giving  away 
too  much  of  the  plot,  but  he  was  quick 
to  add:  “I  don’t  think  I’ve  spoiled 
anyone’s  enjoyment  [of  a  movie].” 

As  a  film  critic  for  a  major  newspa¬ 
per  for  20  years  and  as  the  co-host  of  a 
popular  tv  show,  Ebert’s  thumb  up  or 
down  on  a  film  carries  considerable 
weight.  He  said  he  doesn’t  feel  more 
or  less  pressure  to  like  or  dislike  a  film 
because  of  his  own  celebrity  status, 
however.  “I  just  write  what  1  think.  I 
don’t  care  what  other  people  think,” 
he  said  bluntly. 

Ebert  does  acknowledge  that  he 
and  Siskel  have  turned  a  few  movies 
around  at  the  box  office.  “I’ve  heard 
that  [the  Japanese  film]  Tampopo  was 
about  to  close  in  L.A.  and  the  box 
office  jumped  up  [after  he  and  Siskel 
gave  the  movie  four  stars].  And 
Something  Wild,  which  we  both 
liked,  did  better  in  Chicago  than  in 
any  other  market.  Here  they  see  both 
of  us  in  print  and  on  television.” 

Has  Ebert  ever  hurt  a  film  that  he 
didn’t  like?  “1  think  critics  can  help 
films  more  than  they  can  hurt  them,” 
he  said  after  a  pause.  “Sometimes 
bad  films  have  this  bubble  around 
them.” 

Ebert  sees  a  turnaround  in  Hotly- 


Pozner,  Kilpatrick,  Geyer  speak 


Soviet  television/radio  commenta¬ 
tor  Vladimir  Pozner,  speaking  at  the 
University  of  West  Florida’s  third 
annual  journalism  conference  last 
month,  said  the  U.S.  as  well  as 
U.S.S.R.  media  are  controlled. 


Vladimir  Pozner 

wood  from  the  teen-age  sex  films  and 
“dead  teen-age  films”  —  a  phrase  he 
coined  —  of  recent  years.  “1  think 
people  have  gotten  to  the  point  where 
they’ve  finally  had  enough  of  them,” 
he  said. 

“This  year  Hollywood  is  going  to 
set  a  post-television  box  office 
record,”  Ebert  pointed  out.  “And  at 
the  same  time,  video  has  doubled  the 
market.  Video  has  provided  a  market 
for  riskier  films  to  still  make  money.” 

As  for  Hollywood  trends,  Ebert 
sees  the  advent  of  a  “new  kind  of 
movie  that  stars  kids  as  adults.  It’s  the 
notion  of  trying  to  attract  audiences  of 
both  kids  and  adults  at  the  same 
time.”  He  gave  The  Big  Town  and  The 
Pick-Up  Artist  as  examples  of  films 
with  young  stars  in  lead  roles  that 
seem  to  have  been  written  as  older 
characters. 

Despite  his  tv  fame,  Ebert  —  who 
hopes  to  write  a  novel  or  two  in  the 
near  future  —  considers  himself  first 
and  foremost  a  newspaperman.  “I 

A  silver  anniversary 

The  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington 
Post  News  Service  reached  its  25th 
anniversary  on  October  8. 

The  seven-day-a-week  supplemen¬ 
tal  sends  news,  op-ed,  lifestyle,  finan¬ 
cial,  sports,  photo,  and  other  material 
to  over  600  subscribers  worldwide. 

In  addition  to  the  Times  and  Post, 
papers  contributing  to  the  news  ser¬ 
vice  include  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Morning  Call,  Denver  Post,  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald,  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Time,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
Newsday,  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advo¬ 
cate,  and  The  Guardian  of  London. 


But  Universal  Press  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick  responded 
that  Pozner’s  equating  of  control  of 
the  press  in  America  with  that  in  the 
Soviet  Union  was  “semantic 
wizardry.” 

Pozner  also  stated  that  Soviet  jour¬ 
nalists  are  better  prepared  to  cover 
the  U.S.  than  their  American  counter¬ 
parts  are  to  report  on  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  that  there  is  more  responsible 
coverage  in  his  nation.  He  said,  by 
way  of  example,  that  the  recent  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  National  Football  League 
strike  made  it  seem  as  if  that  event 
were  more  important  than  the  arms 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Kilpatrick  also  discussed  the  art  of 
writing  and  reporting  on  presidential 
(Continued  on  page  36) 

spend  more  of  my  time  on  print  than 
on  tv.  And  I  think  I’m  a  better  writer 
than  broadcaster.  On  tv,  the  hard  part 
isn’t  writing  the  review;  its  being  alert 
to  argue  with  Siskel. 

“Also,  when  the  word  is  written,  it 
can  be  read  and  thought  about.  A  tv 
show  would  not  represent  the  final 
word.” 

'TTUBERArD^Et 
OF  READERS' 
EAVORITE 
CONSERVATIVE 
VOICE. 

rf 

Phyllis  Schlafly  is  the  third  most- 
admired  woman  in  the  world,  right  after 
Nancy  Reagan  and  Mother  Teresa.  This 
conservative  political  activist  eloquently 
comments  on  women,  family,  business, 
government  and  military  issues.  And 
readers  respect  her  views,  even  if  they 
disagree.  , 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a  free 
sample  of  her  twice-a-week  column.  It's 
part  of  our  Opinion  and  Analysis  pack¬ 
age  with  13  commentators  from  both  i 
ends  of  the  political  spectrum.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  ana  Canada,  call 
'  collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package 
/  that  ties  up  readership  and  revenues.  , 
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(Continued  from  page  35) 

elections,  and  fellow  Universal  col¬ 
umnist  Georgie  Anne  Geyer  talked 
about  her  many  experiences  as  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  and  her  upcoming 
biography  of  Cuban  leader  Fidel 
Castro. 

Other  speakers  at  the  day-and-a- 
half  conference  —  which  was 
attended  by  about  150  journalists, 
journalism  educators,  and  students  — 
included  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
investigative  reporter  Dan  Biddle  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  design  edi¬ 
tor  Nanette  Bisher  of  the  Orange 
County  (Calif.)  Register,  publisher 
Bett  Yates  Adams  of  the  Fernandina 
Beach  (Fla.)  News  Leader,  and  CBS 
News  Radio  vice  president  Joseph 
Dembo. 

In  a  panel  session,  Dembo,  Biddle, 
and  Kilpatrick  agreed  that  New  York 
Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  is  the  person  most 
likely  to  be  the  Democratic  Party's 
presidential  nominee. 


Bombeck  poll,  book 

Humor  columnist  Erma  Bombeck 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
was  the  top  pick  when  Woman's  Day 
magazine  asked  3,002  women  which 
female  celebrity  they  would  most  like 
to  spend  the  day  with. 

Also,  Bombeck's  eighth  book  — 
Family  —  The  Ties  That  Bind  .  .  . 
and  Gag!  (McGraw-Hill)  —  recently 
hit  the  best-seller  lists. 


Excerpts  are  offered 

To  mark  Halloween,  the  New  York 
Times  Syndication  Sales  Corporation 
is  offering  five  1,300-word  excerpts 
from  The  Ghostly  Register  (Contem¬ 
porary  Books).  The  Arthur  Myers 
work  discusses  ghosts. 

The  syndicate  is  also  offering  five 
1,000-word  excerpts  from  Dave  Bar¬ 
ry’s  Guide  to  Marriage  and/or  Sex 


Show  on  comics  and  U.S.  culture 

An  exhibit  focusing  on  how  comics  “affect  and  reflect”  American  culture 
will  be  at  New  York  City’s  Lever  House  Gallery  (Park  Ave.  and  54th  St.)  until 
October  29. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  “Comics  in  Our  Lives”  show  is  a  full-scale  scene  of  a 
kitchen  and  surrounding  environment  that  features  Dagwood  with  one  of  his 
huge  sandwiches,  Garfield  preparing  to  eat  a  turkey.  Snoopy  on  his  doghouse 
roof,  and  a  number  of  other  syndicated  cartoon  characters  in  various  poses. 

There  is  also  a  time-line  showing  and  describing  a  comic  —  from  “The 
Yellow  Kid”  to  “Cathy”  —  representing  each  decade  of  the  century;  a  section 
on  slang  words  (such  as  “baloney”)  that  originated  in  the  funnies;  a  blowup  of 
“Pogo”  creator  Walt  Kelly’s  1971  Earth  Day  poster;  Alison  Palmer’s  ceramic 
figures  of  Dick  Tracy  and  “Gasoline  Alley”  family  members;  and  more. 

“It’s  a  beautiful  exhibit,”  said  “Beetle  Bailey”/“Hi  and  Lois”/“Gamin  and 
Patches”  creator  Mort  Walker  of  King  Features  Syndicate  and  United  Feature 
Syndicate  at  an  October  13  press  conference  marking  the  opening  of  the  show. 

“Comics  in  Our  Lives”  is  presented  by  the  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art  and 
sponsored  by  the  Newspaper  Features  Council,  whose  executive  director  is 
Catherine  T.  Walker.  Museum  exhibit  director  Brian  Walker  conceived  the 
show,  and  Karen  Baumann  designed  it. 

— David  Astor 

Photos  of  the  exhibit  will  appear  in  next  week's  E&P. 


(Rodale  Press).  Barry  is  the  newspa¬ 
per  humor  columnist. 

Photos  and  art  are  available  with 
the  books. 

‘Doonesbury’  pulled 

At  least  two  papers  —  Newsday 
and  the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon  — 
dropped  the  October  1 1  “Doones-' 
bury”  comic  parodying  suggestive 
ads. 

Newsday  editor  Anthony  Marro 
told  readers  in  an  October  13  article 
that  “the  issue  wasn’t  the  idea  [Garry 
Trudeau]  was  poking  fun  at,  but  the 
specific  drawing  he  was  using  to  illus¬ 
trate  it.”  He  contended  that  the  Sun¬ 
day  strip’s  fifth  panel  —  which 
showed  a  jumble  of  naked  and  near- 
naked  men  and  women  —  was  “inap¬ 
propriate  for  a  section  aimed  mostly 
at  children.” 

Marro  reported  that  about  1 50  read¬ 
ers  called  October  1 1  and  12  to  com¬ 
plain  about  the  pulling  of  the  comic. 


which  is  distributed  by  Universal 
Press  Syndicate. 

Schulz  prize  change 

The  seven-year-old  Charles  M. 
Schulz  Award  for  Promising  Car¬ 
toonists  has  been  restructured. 

The  $2,000  prize,  sponsored  by  the 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation  and 
funded  by  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
will  now  honor  outstanding  college 
cartoonists  rather  than  more  estab¬ 
lished  cartoonists.  The  deadline  for 
entries  is  January  9. 

Has  Pat  Crowley  art 

Copley  News  Service  is  offering  an 
excerpt  from  The  First  Book  of  Last 
Times,  which  is  illustrated  by 
Copley/Pfl/m  Beach  Post  political 
cartoonist  Pat  Crowley. 

The  book  covers  things  people  will 
never  do  again,  such  as  hiding  vege¬ 
tables  under  a  place  mat. 
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Media  organizations  seek  to  overturn  espionage  case  conviction 


By  George  Garneau 

Newspapers  and  other  news  orga¬ 
nizations  have  argued  in  appeal  briefs 
that  espionage  laws  used  to  convict 
Samuel  Loring  Morison  were  not 
aimed  at  government  workers  leaking 
classified  information  to  the  press. 

Print  and  broadcast  news  media 
argued  in  a  federal  appeals  court  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  that  upholding  Mori- 
son’s  conviction  could  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  the  news. 

Morison,  a  Naval  analyst,  was  con¬ 
victed  in  1985  in  Baltimore  of  theft 
and  espionage  for  leaking  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  magazine  Defence  Weekly,  for 
which  he  worked  part  time,  three 
classified  spy  satellite  photographs  of 
the  Soviet  Union’s  first  nuclear  air¬ 
craft  carrier  under  construction. 

The  media  argued  in  a  49-page 
friend-of-the-court  brief  that  the 
espionage  law  never  before  had  been 
used  to  convict  anybody  for  disclos¬ 
ing  information  to  the  press  or  the 
public. 

They  said  Morison’s  theft  convic¬ 
tion  could  clear  the  way  for  the  media 
to  be  prosecuted  simply  for  receiving 


“nonpublic”  documents  —  whether 
or  not  they  affect  national  security. 

“Congress  never  intended  these 
results,  and  those  who  adopted  the 
First  Amendment  never  would  have 
tolerated  them,”  the  media  said  in 
seeking  to  overturn  Morison’s  con¬ 
viction. 

The  media  included  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  New  York  Times,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  eight  other  large 
newspapers,  the  three  major  televi¬ 
sion  networks,  the  three  top  news 
magazines,  the  Associated  Press, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Morrison,  free  on  $100,000  bail 
during  appeal,  was  sentenced  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Baltimore  to  two 
years  in  prison  for  sending  the  photos 
to  the  weekly  defense  magazine, 
where  he  worked  as  U.S.  editor.  They 
were  published  with  a  story  in  August 
1984. 

In  arguments  Oct.  8.,  U.S.  Attor¬ 
ney  Breckinridge  Willcox  said  Mori¬ 
son,  whose  grandfather  was  a  naval 
historian,  “stole"  photographs 


belonging  to  the  government  in  order 
to  get  a  Job  at  Jane’s  and  when  caught 
tried  to  hide  behind  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Morison  has  held  that  his  motives 
were  patriotic:  to  show  the  Soviet 
military  buildup. 

Morison’s  attorney,  Mark  H. 
Lynch,  argued  that  the  espionage  law 
was  “extraordinarily  broad.”  There 
is  no  requirement  to  prove  intent  to 
harm  national  security.  He  also  ques¬ 
tioned  the  trial  court’s  acceptance  of 
the  government’s  system  of  classify¬ 
ing  documents. 

The  case  initially  attracted  media 
attention  because  the  government 
sought  to  seal  almost  all  files,  many  of 
which  were  later  opened,  according 
to  Jane  Kirtley,  director  of  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press. 

The  potentially  precedent-setting 
case,  besides  jeopardizing  people 
who  leak  government  information  to 
the  press,  arouses  media  concern 
because  of  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion’s  tendency  “when  in  doubt,  clas¬ 
sify,”  Kirtley  said. 


California  court:  city  ban  on  newsracks  not  unconstitutional 


A  city’s  ban  on  oversized  newspa¬ 
per  racks  is  not  unconstitutional,  a 
California  appeals  court  ruled 
recently. 

Newspaper  distributors  Paul  and 
Eunice  Duffy  had  sued  the  city  of 
Arcadia  in  Los  Angeles  County  over 
its  code  which  sets  a  height  limit  for 
newsracks. 

In  1984,  the  Duffys  replaced  con¬ 
forming  racks  with  18  double-deck 
racks  at  eight  different  locations  in  the 
city.  Arcadia’s  code  requires  that 
racks  be  not  more  than  four  feet,  30 
inches  high  and  30  inches  wide. 

According  to  the  Duffys’  suit,  the 
ordinance  was  unconstitutional  on 
various  grounds.  A  trial  court  granted 
the  plaintiffs  a  temporary  injunction, 
but  it  was  overturned  in  Superior 
Court,  which  found  that  the  law  vio¬ 
lated  neither  federal  nor  state  free 
press  guarantees. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  confirmed 
the  Superior  Court  ruling.  It  also 
agreed  with  the  city  that  the  high 


racks  constituted  a  hazard. 

In  a  unanimous  opinion.  Justice  P. 
J.  Roth  wrote:  "...  it  is  self-evident 
a  row  of  racks  higher  than  four  feet 
could  obstruct  the  view  of  a  pedes¬ 
trian,  poised  to  step  into  the  street,  of 
low-riding  sports  cars  or  children  on 
bicycles,  or  that  those  racks  could 
make  it  difficult  for  drivers  in  the 
street  to  see  a  person  emerging  from 


A  Massachusetts  Superior  Court 
has  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Boston  Globe 
getting  access  to  autopsy  reports  of 
three  Bridgewater  State  Hospital 
inmates  who  died  during  a  six-week 
period  earlier  this  year. 

The  newspaper  had  sought  medical 
examiner’s  reports  on  the  three  peo¬ 
ple  as  part  of  its  ongoing  investigation 
into  conditions  at  the  facility. 

The  state  had  argued  that  the  Globe 
should  be  denied  access  to  the  docu- 


behind  them.” 

The  court  also  found  merit  in  Arca¬ 
dia’s  position  that  the  higher  racks 
detracted  from  the  “aesthetic  quality 
of  the  city.” 

The  Duffys  argued  that  double- 
decker  racks  are  more  economically 
feasible  because  they  hold  two  differ¬ 
ent  newspapers. 

—  M.L.  Stein 


ments  under  the  state’s  Public  Rec¬ 
ords  Law,  which  contains  12  excep¬ 
tions  to  granting  public  access  to  rec¬ 
ords  held  by  public  officials. 

The  state’s  argument  before  Judge 
Andrew  Gill  Meyer  in  Suffolk  County 
Superior  Court  cited  the  exception 
barring  release  of  medical  files. 

Meyer,  however,  ruled  that 
autopsy  reports  cannot  be  considered 
medical  files. 


Boston  Globe  will  get  autopsy  reports 
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Newspapers  get  a  load  of  advice 

Sunday  and  feature  editors  are  urged  to  cover  more  ‘family  issues’; 
to  stop  ‘sanitizing’  descriptive  writing;  and  to  hire  more  minorities 


By  David  Astor 

Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder  (D-Colo.) 
told  a  group  of  newspaper  editors  that 
the  media  are  doing  a  good  job 
reporting  on  the  needs  of  two-wage- 
earner  American  couples  for  guaran¬ 
teed  parental  leave  after  childbirth, 
better  health  care  and  day  care  for 
their  kids,  and  the  like. 

But  she  added  that  the  press  is  not 
giving  readers  enough  information 
about  how  these  things  could  be  made 
more  available. 

Schroeder  said  one  way  is  for 
Americans  to  lobby  for  family- 
oriented  legislation  that  she  and 
others  have  been  pushing  in  Con¬ 
gress.  She  noted  that  this  legisla¬ 
tion  —  which  includes  provisions 
that  would  permit  workers  to  take 
unpaid  leave  to  care  for  a  sick  child  — 
is  very  modest  compared  with  what 
many  other  countries  already  offer, 
but  that  there  has  still  been  a  lot  of 
resistance  to  it. 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  country  that 
talks  more  about  family  issues  and 
does  less,”  said  Schroeder,  who  was 
speaking  at  the  American  Association 
of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors 
(AASFE)  meeting  in  Denver  last 
month,  before  she  announced  that  she 
would  not  be  running  for  president. 

“The  traditional  Norman  Rockwell 
family  is  a  minority,”  added 
Schroeder.  She  noted,  among  other 
things,  that  over  half  of  American 
women  with  1 -year-old  kids  are  in  the 
work  force  because  their  families 
need  the  money. 

Schroeder  said  many  politicians 
and  newspaper  editors  think  family 
issues  are  unimportant  and  “special 
interest.” 

But  she  observed  that  helping  fam¬ 
ilies  can  have  societal  benefits  in 
other  areas,  noting  that  adequate 
parent-child  bonding  may  lead  to  less 
criminal  behavior  when  kids  grow 
older  and  that  immunizing  youngsters 
can  reduce  future  rredical  costs. 

Schroeder  was  one  of  a  number  of 
speakers  during  the  two-day  AASFE 
convention.  Another  was  William 
Green,  senior  assistant  to  Sen.  Terry 
Sanford  (D-N.C.)  and  former  profes¬ 


Pat  Schroeder  addressing  the  Sun¬ 
day  and  feature  editors  meeting. 


Photo  by  David  Astor 

sor  of  journalism  at  Duke  University, 
(who  spoke  about  “Taste  and 
Obscenity  in  Newspapers.” 

Green  noted  that  there  have  been 
“explosive  changes  in  language  in 
this  country,”  and  that  this  has  been 
reflected  in  movies,  magazines,  and 
alternative  newspapers.  But  he  said 
daily  papers  have  generally  been 
“very  conservative”  and  “prim, 
puritanical,  and  prudish”  about  using 
more  explicit  and  modern  words. 

“You  say  you  don’t  want  to  offend 
people  in  the  community,  that  you 
have  a  family  newspaper,  that  there 
are  children  out  there,”  said  Green, 
“but  kids  have  a  very  rich  vocabu¬ 
lary.” 


He  added:  “You  do  yield  on  occa¬ 
sion.  Gay  can  now  be  used  as  an 
adjective  in  the  New  York 
Times  .  .  .  .” 

But  Green  said  the  Times  has  been 
inconsistent  with  its  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine,  which  refused  to  run  an  adver¬ 
tisement  showing  a  woman  patting  a 
man’s  rear  but  has  always  carried  a 
number  of  relatively  explicit  ads  for 
clothing  and  the  like. 


Green  told  the  AASFE  audience 
that  he  wasn’t  “advocating  that  you 
cheapen  your  papers”  with  random 
use  of  explicit  language,  but  said  edi¬ 
tors  may  be  “taking  the  easy  way 
out”  by  “sanitizing  the  language”  in 
their  pages.  Besides,  he  observed, 
many  words  that  never  get  in  a  paper 
are  frequently  used  in  the  newsroom. 

The  speaker  did  say  that  some 
newspapers  have  considered  using 
more  explicit  terms  —  such  as 
mutual  masturbation  and  anal 
penetration  —  in  AIDS  stories. 

Green  suggested  that  newspapers 
do  more  writing  about  themselves, 
including  pieces  covering  internal  dis¬ 
cussions  on  whether  to  use  explicit 
language. 

“You’re  the  worst-reported  indus¬ 
try  in  the  country,”  he  said.  “No  one 
knows  why  you  do  what  you  do.  You 
don’t  talk  to  your  readers.  Bring  them 
in.  Report  on  the  newsrooms.  When 
you  have  a  debate  in  the  newsroom 
about  [whether  to  use]  a  single 
obscene  word,  tell  your  readers  you 
had  that  debate.  What  have  you  got  to 
lose?  Help  them  to  try  to  trust  you.  I 
assure  you,  you’ll  be  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised.” 

Also,  Green  criticized  the  AASFE 
audience  for  “having  no  black 
faces.” 

Minority  hiring  ended  up  being  dis¬ 
cussed  the  next  day  in  a  workshop  led 
by  Gannett/f/5A  Today  coordinator 


of  news  staff  recruiting  Alice  Bonner. 

Bonner  said  newspapers  have  to  be 
aggressive  in  seeking  out  minority 
talent  —  especially  for  feature  sec¬ 
tions,  where  there  are  even  fewer 
non-whites  than  on  hard-news  pages. 

One  method,  she  suggested,  is  for 
papers  to  get  the  rosters  of  journalism 
school  students  who  graduated  five  or 
10  years  before  and  see  if  the  ones 
who  did  not  become  newspaper  peo- 


Schroeder  said  many  politicians  and  newspaper 
editors  think  family  issues  are  unimportant  and 
“special  interest.” 
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Outgoing  AASFE  president  Rosalie 
Muller  Wright  of  the  Son  Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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pie  might  still  be  interested  in  the 
profession. 

And  Bonner  said  one  of  a  number  of 
other  tactics  could  involve  asking  on- 
stafF  reporters  if  they  know  of  any  ex- 
classmates  who  might  be  worth  hir¬ 
ing. 

“Leave  no  stone  unturned,”  she 
declared,  adding:  “I  think  we  neglect 
to  make  the  time  to  track  good  candi¬ 
dates.  It  could  take  two  years  of  let¬ 
ter-writing  .  .  .  .  ” 

Minority  representation  in  the 
newsroom  helps  a  paper  improve  its 
minority  coverage,  a  couple  of  work¬ 
shop  participants  noted.  They  said 
there  are  some  stories  that  white  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters,  whether  intention¬ 
ally  or  not,  just  don't  think  about 
doing. 

“Having  good  minorities  on  your 
staff  changes  the  way  you  look  at 
things  immediately,”  added  USA 
Today’s  Linda  Kauss,  who  noted  that 
her  paper  includes  minorities  when 
showing  people  in  graphics  and  when 
doing  features  about  families.  And 
Kauss  said  USA  Today  tries  to  avoid 
stereotyping,  such  as  covering  only 
minorities  who  are  poor. 

One  inaccurate  stereotype,  com¬ 
mented  Bonner,  is  the  belief  that  a 
welfare  recipient  is  invariably  black. 
In  fact,  she  said,  numerous  whites  are 
on  welfare. 

The  Portland  Oregonian's  John 
Hamlin  said  offering  stories  of  inter¬ 
est  to  all  reader  segments  is,  on  top  of 
everything  else,  “good  business”  as 
far  as  circulation  goes. 

Another  Gannett  person  —  assis¬ 
tant  general  counsel  Alice  Neff 
Lucan  —  spoke  to  the  AASFE  about 
libel  and  invasion  of  privacy. 

Also  appearing  at  the  convention 
was  former  New  York  Times  maga¬ 
zine  art  director  Roger  Black,  who 
discussed  the  frequently  tense  rela¬ 
tionship  between  art  directors  and 
editors. 


He  said  some  editors  think  of  art 
directors  as  “smock-and-beret”  out¬ 
siders  who  are  “unpredictable,” 
“flaky,”  not  very  literate,  and  more. 

And  Black  added  that  art  directors 
might  view  editors  as  “middlebrow,” 
“traditionalist,”  and  so  on.  But  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  two  job  categories  have 
more  in  common  than  they  might 
think,  stated  Black,  who  noted  that 
“editors  are  just  as  creative”  as  art 
directors. 

To  improve  relations.  Black  sug- 
psted  that  editors  get  art  directors 
involved  in  news  meetings  and  that 
the  two  groups  switch  jobs  for  a  little 
while. 

Speaking  on  another  topic.  Black 
said  newspapers  should  expect  some 
reader  flak  when  they  do  a  major 
redesign.  And  he  said  papers  that  are 
number  one  in  their  market  should 
“still  keep  subtle  changes  happen¬ 
ing”  when  it  comes  to  design. 

Black  also  commented  on  USA 
Today’s  graphics,  saying  a  number  of 
them  are  too  complex  and  fancy  for 
something  that  is  supposed  to  make  a 
paper  easier  to  read. 

The  AASFE  also  had  its  annual 
“Show  and  Tell,”  which  featured  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  sections  and  stories  from  the  past 
year. 

Session  leader  Mary  Hadar,  who  is 
deputy  managing  editor/features  at 
the  Washington  Post,  noted  that  the 
most  common  new  sections  from  the 
past  12  months  were  in  the  areas  of 
video  and  science/health/fitness.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  papers  redesigned  their 
Sunday  television  books,  and  still 
others  merged  two  sections  —  such 
as  “Arts”  and  “Lifestyle”  —  as  a 
cost-saving  measure. 

Specifically,  the  audience  was 
shown  a  Detroit  Free  Press  section 
aimed  at  the  growing  50-and-oIder 
population;  a  special  Asbury  Park 
Press  section  marking  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Hindenburg  disas¬ 
ter;  a  special  Rocky  Mountain  News 
section  on  illiteracy;  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  St.  Petersburg  Times  ethics 
features;  a  Seattle  Times  series 
reporting  on  the  get-in-shape  efforts 
of  two  readers  chosen  by  the  paper; 
an  Orange  County  Register  spread 
showing  average  readers  (rather  than 
celebrities)  at  night  spots;  a  continu¬ 
ing  Washington  Post  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  story  on  a  fictional  Major  League 
baseball  team  in  D.C.;  numerous 
AIDS  articles,  and  more. 

Other  action  at  the  AASFE  meeting 
included  the  election  of  new  officers. 
Succeeding  Rosalie  Muller  Wright  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  as  presi¬ 
dent  is  the  Baltimore  Sun's  Gilbert  L. 
Watson  III.  The  new  AASFE  first 


Incoming  AASFE  president  Gilbert  L. 
Watson  III  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Photo  by  David  Astor 


vice  president  is  Hadar,  second  vice 
president  is  Clifford  Ridley  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  secretary  is 
Reg  Vickers  of  the  Calgary  Herald, 
treasurer  is  Ellen  Kampinsky  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Western 
regional  director  is  Sue  Smith  of  the 
Denver  Post,  and  Eastern  regional 
director  is  Shirley  McNeely  of  the 
Columbus  Dispatch. 

The  1988  AASFE  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Nashville  next  October. 

Metro  Sun.  Comics 
launches  Metromart 

Metro  Sunday  Comics,  a  division 
of  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
Inc.,  has  introduced  Sunday  Metro¬ 
mart,  which  uses  the  comics  portion 
of  the  Sunday  newspaper  package  as 
a  delivery  vehicle  for  full-circulation 
coverage. 

The  original  January  1988  start-up 
date  for  the  project  may  be  moved  up 
to  1987,  and  the  12  scheduled  theme 
dates  for  1988  may  be  expanded.  Cou¬ 
pon  ad  positions  are  limited  to  eight 
on  each  page.  Advertisers  will  be 
served  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis. 

J-school  offers 
AIDS  handbook 

A  handbook  for  journalists  cover¬ 
ing  the  AIDS  story  is  being  offered  by 
the  University  of  Oregon  School  of 
Journalism. 

The  32-page  book,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  school’s  summer  workshop  for 
Northwest  journalists,  covers  major 
issues  newspeople  face  in  reporting 
on  AIDS  —  from  terminology  to  legal 
and  economic  questions. 

The  handbook  may  be  purchased 
for  $3.75  by  writing  to  AIDS  Booklet, 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon,  97403. 
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Reporter  found  strangled  in  her  apartment 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Kara  Laczynski,  24,  a  reporter  for 
the  Manchester  (Conn.)  Journal 
Inquirer,  was  recently  found  dead  in 
her  apartment  by  a  fellow  reporter 
sent  to  look  for  her  after  she  failed  to 
show  up  for  work. 

According  to  Chris  Powell,  the 
paper’s  managing  editor,  Laczynski 
was  apparently  strangled  in  her  apart¬ 
ment  sometime  between  Sunday 
night,  Oct.  4,  and  noon  Monday,  Oct. 
5,  when  she  was  found. 

Powell  said  that  Laczynski’s  apart¬ 
ment  had  been  ransacked  and  that  a 
window  screen  was  slit,  although 
investigators  are  unsure  if  the  latter 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  case  or  if 
anything  had  been  stolen. 

Although  an  autopsy  ruled  death  by 
strangulation,  the  medical  examiner 
was  unable  to  determine  if  Laczynski 
had  been  raped  and  will  continue 
investigating  that  aspect  of  the  case, 
Powell  said. 

“She  was  not  working  on  anything 
that  w'ould  give  us  reason  to  worry 
about  her  safety,”  Powell  said  of  the 
reporter  who  covered  the  towns  of 
Stafford  and  Tolland.  He  added  that 
he  is  not  discounting  that  the  murder 
was  not  related  to  her  work  at  all,  but 
she  mainly  covered  local  news  and 
controversies  —  and  none  re¬ 
cently  —  since  joining  the  staff  in 
early  March. 

Prior  to  working  at  the  Journal 
Inquirer,  Laczynski  was  editor  of  the 
Nutley  (N.J.)  Sun.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Laczynski  was  originally  from  U nion, 
N.J. 

Powell  said  that  on  the  Friday 
before  her  murder,  Laczynski  told 
her  editor  and  a  reporter  at  the  paper 
that  she  was  going  to  Philadelphia  for 
the  weekend. 

According  to  Powell,  Laczynski 
did  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  stopped  to 
see  her  parents  in  New  Jersey  on  Sun¬ 
day.  She  left  there  about  6  p.m.,  and 
was  probably  back  in  Hartford  by 
about  9  p.m.,  he  said.  Her  car  was 
parked  by  her  apartment  when  she 
was  found  Monday,  Oct.  5. 

“She  was  a  very  concientious  per¬ 
son,  and  when  she  didn’t  show  up  for 
work  ...  on  Monday  morning  we  got 
worried,”  he  recalled.  “I  was  not  too 
worried  at  first.  I  thought  maybe  she 
had  asked  for  Monday  off’  and  it  was 
not  communicated  properly. 

When  they  did  not  hear  from 
Laczynski  by  lunchtime,  Powell  said 
a  reporter  from  the  paper,  who  was  a 
friend  of  hers  and  who  lived  nearby. 


Kara  Laczynski 

decided  to  stop  by  during  her  lunch 
hour. 

The  reporter  went  to  Laczynski’s 
door  and  rang  the  bell.  She  got  no 
answer.  However,  the  reporter  saw 
Laczynski’s  car  in  the  parking  lot  and 


Reagan  aide 

(Continued  from  paffe  8) 

for.” 

Press  coverage  of  politicians 
“evolves  according  to  the  political 
process  of  the  country,”  which  itself 
is  a  “mirror”  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
nation,  he  said. 

Following  Baker,  a  panel  on  the 
Super  Tuesday  primary  on  March  8 
agreed  that  aggressive  coverage  of  the 
candidates’  personal  lives  is  “part  of 
the  new  style”  of  campaign  coverage. 

The  panel  consisted  of  members  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  Journal, 
who  also  discussed  some  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Southern  Primary  Poll 
sponsored  by  the  newspapers. 

“I  really  find  no  fault  with  aggres¬ 
sive  reporting  of  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign,”  said  national  correspondent 
John  Mashek.  “The  candidates  know 
that’s  going  to  be  the  case.  Running 
for  president  is  no  picnic.” 

Mashek  added  that  the  intense 
scrutiny  has  not  resulted  in  any  short¬ 
age  of  candidates. 

“So  many  are  campaigning  that 
they  are  purer  than  the  rest  of  us, 
purer  than  the  other  candidates,  that 
they  invite  scrutiny,”  said  Wendell 


thinking  that  her  friend  had  gotten 
sick,  found  the  building  maintenance 
man  who  opened  the  door  for  her. 

“They  found  the  place  ransacked 
and  Kara  dead,”  Powell  said. 

The  paper  immediately  posted  a 
$10,000  reward,  although  Powell  said 
he  has  “no  great  hope  that  it  will  bring 
anybody  forward.  We  just  wanted  to 
do  something  to  help.” 

Hartford  police  are  conducting  an 
investigation  into  the  slaying, 
although,  when  he  spoke  to  E&P, 
Powell  said  the  murder  could  have 
been  either  a  random  attack  or  have 
been  committed  by  someone 
Laczynski  knew. 

“Everybody’s  come  to  work,” 
Powell  said  of  his  staff,  “but  it’s  been 
pretty  somber  around  here  the  last 
couple  of  days.” 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  Powell  said 
police  had  found  some  significant  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  dumpster  near  Laczyn¬ 
ski’s  apartment  building,  although 
they  had  not  yet  announced  exactly 
what  they  found.  Powell  said  indica¬ 
tions  were  that  the  evidence  might 
have  been  possessions  of  Laczyn¬ 
ski’s,  but  was  awaiting  official  word 
from  the  police. 

Rawls,  assistant  managing  editor  for 
news. 

Rawls  said  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson 
may  not  be  grilled  on  his  personal  life 
as  intensely  as  other  candidates 
because  the  press  does  not  want  to  be 
charged  with  racism. 

“He  is  going  to  bring  the  charge,” 
Rawls  said.  “There’s  a  carefulness 
and  cautiousness  to  running  things.” 

The  Atlanta  newspapers  are  pre¬ 
paring  lengthy  profiles  of  each  of  the 
candidates  from  both  parties,  Rawls 
said.  He  remarked  that  the  one  on 
Jackson  is  “as  negative  as  it  is  posi¬ 
tive.” 

The  Atlanta  papers  did  not  ask  per¬ 
sonal  questions  of  every  candidate 
profiled,  Rawls  said.  “Only  if  [it 
was]  relevant.” 


AAN  has  relocated 

The  Association  of  Alternative 
Newsweeklies  has  relocated.  Richard 
Meeker,  publisher  of  Week 

in  Portland,  Ore.,  has  succeeded  Bob 
Roth,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Reader,  as  AAN  president. 

Roth  served  as  AAN  president  for 
four  years.  For  the  coming  year, 
AAN  headquarters  will  be  at 
Wilamette  Week. 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

hand  how  to  use  a  computer  spread¬ 
sheet  program,  such  as  Lotus  Devel¬ 
opment  Corp.’s  Lotus  1-2-3  or  Super- 
Calc.  If  you  are  adept  with  such  pro¬ 
grams,  are  able  to  analyze  corporate 
financial  statements  and  are  able  to 
prepare  budgets,  it  will  make  life 
much  easier. 

When  considering  which  business 
school  to  enter,  examine  the  offerings 
carefully.  Look  for  flexibility.  Some 
business  schools,  noting  the  number 
of  liberal  arts  majors  who  fear  the 
number-crunching  requirements  and 
stay  away  from  a  graduate  degree  in 
business,  are  now  catering  to  those 
students  without  a  strong  background 
in  business  and  math. 

Be  sure  to  determine  what  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  previous  gratuating  classes 
had  a  liberal  arts  background.  The 
higher  the  percentage,  the  better  your 
chances  are  of  competing  with  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  similar  educational  and 
employment  background. 

Even  if  your  undergraduate  grade 
point  average  was  low,  a  good  score 
on  the  admissions  test  will  boost  your 
chances  of  being  admitted  to  graduate 
school.  Review  books  with  sample 
questions  are  available  for  these  tests 
and,  more  often  than  not,  are  worth 
the  price. 

One  last,  and  probably  most  impor¬ 
tant,  consideration  is  to  weigh  the 
advantages  of  having  the  expertise 
and  the  degree,  and  the  fact  that  you 
may  have  educated  yourself  out  of 
reporting  and  editing  positions  at  a 
number  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

On  the  upside,  there  is  the  benefit 
of  knowing  more  about  the  workings 
of  business,  finance  and  economics 
than  many  of  your  contemporaries. 
Additionally,  having  an  advanced 
degree  in  business  always  gives  you  a 
safety  cushion  if  you  ever  decide  to 
start  a  second  career. 

Studies  indicate  more  newspapers 
are  hiring  graduate  degree-holding 
editorial  employees.  Even  so,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  those  editorial  employees 
holding  graduate  degrees  compared 
with  those  holding  undergraduate 
degrees  is  still  somewhat  small. 

Understand  that  there  are  still 
many  newspapers  and  magazines  that 
either  cannot  afford  or,  for  other  rea¬ 
sons,  are  reluctant  to  pay  the  higher 
salary  commended  by  the  advanced 
degree,  especially  one  in  business 
administration,  except  to  employees 
in  non-editorial  areas  such  as  adver¬ 
tising. 

One  thing  to  remember,  however. 


is  the  increasing  competition  for  jobs 
in  the  future.  It  wasn’t  that  long  go 
when  a  copyboy  with  little  more  than 
a  high  school  education  could  obtain  a 
reporting  or  editing  position  and  rise 
within  the  ranks.  Nearly  all  newspa¬ 
pers  now  require  a  bachelor’s  degree; 
a  master’s  degree  is  one  way  to  distin¬ 
guish  yourself  from  the  crowd  when 
the  choice  positions  become  avail¬ 
able. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

war  in  Nicaragua  that  may  or  may  not 
be  ended  by  the  Central  America 
peace  agreement. 

lAPA  had  defended  La  Prensa 
against  both  the  Somozas  and  the 
Sandinistas.  My  mission  here  was  the 
fifth  that  the  organization  has  sent 
during  the  past  five  years. 

Wilbur  G.  Landrey 

(Landrey,  foreign  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  [Fla.]  Times,  visited  Nica¬ 
ragua  to  represent  the  Inter  American 
Press  Associaton  at  the  reopening  of 
LaPrensa.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
lAPA’s  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  and  Information.  This  letter  was 
sent  out  in  a  general  lAPA  mailing  to 
members.) 

Newsprint  price 
hikes  take  effect 

Predicted  price  hikes  for  newsprint 
continued  when  the  largest  producer, 
Abitibi-Price,  Inc.,  announced  a  $40- 
per-metric  ton  increase  for  its  U.S. 
customers  effective  Jan.  1 ,  raising  the 
cost  to  $650. 

Canadian  customers  will  pay  $65 
(Canadian)  more  per  metric  ton. 

Another  Canadian  producer,  Mac- 
Millan-Bloedel  Ltd.,  has  announced  a 
5%  increase  to  U.S.  customers  as  of 
Jan.  1,  raising  the  per-ton  cost  from 
$600  to  $630.  Its  Canadian  prices  were 
hiked  from  $620  to  $685. 

MacMillan-Bloedel  is  also  ending 
its  3%  temporary  competitive  allow¬ 
ance  in  the  U.S.  because  of  a  better 
balance  in  supply  and  demand.  Its  5% 
discount  for  purchases  of  entire 
annual  contract  volume  will  remain  in 
effect.  The  effective  price  with 
announced  discounts,  however,  will 
rise  by  8.2%  to  $598.50  per  metric  ton. 

A  third  Canadian  producer,  Mon¬ 
treal-based  CIP,  Inc.,  announced  a 
boost  in  its  prices  last  week. 

Canadian  mills  were  working  at 
99%  of  capacity  when  prices  were  set 
last  July  1,  and  supplies  are  expected 
to  remain  tight  for  the  next  1 2  months. 


Memorial 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

combat  correspondent,  killed  in  Iwo 
Jima,  1945;  David  and  Dena  Schut- 
zer,  children  of  Paul  Schutzer,  Life 
photographer  killed  in  Israel,  1967; 
and  Angus  Yates,  son  of  Ted  Yates  of 
NBC,  killed  in  Jordan,  1967. 

The  families  of  Witt  Hancock,  Mar¬ 
guerite  Higgins,  Alex  Shimkin  and 
Bill  Stringer  were  also  present. 

The  tribute  was  sponsored  by  the 
Overseas  Press  Club,  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists/Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  the  National  Press  Club  and  No 
Greater  Love,  a  non-profit  support 
group  for  the  families  of  people  killed 
in  war  or  by  terrorism. 

A  special  exhibit  of  the  work  of  war 
correspondents  and  photos  of  many 
of  those  honored  were  on  display  at 
the  Sheraton  Centre  Hotel,  where  the 
tribute  took  place. 

The  exhibit  was  designed  by  Atmo¬ 
sphere  Entertainment  and  Design 
Company  of  Baltimore,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  were  provided  courtesy  of  the 
Associated  Press,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  the  Marine  Corps  Historical 
Center,  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  George  Foster  Peabody  Broad¬ 
casting  Awards  of  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

In  addition,  memorial  plaques  will 
be  sent  to  various  journalism  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  WABC-tv  in  New 
York,  Capital  Cities/ABC,  Hearst 
Newspapers,  Newsday  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Peabody  Broadcast  Awards  in 
recognition  of  their  support,  said  Car- 
mella  LaSpada,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  No  Greater  Love. 


Ombusdman 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

dying  in  senseless  wars  or  traffic  acci¬ 
dents,  about  families  who  do  not  have 
enough  food  or  a  roof  over  their 
heads,  about  a  lot  that  is  wrong  with 
our  society  and  the  world. 

The  world  is  unfortunately  filled 
with  obscenity  of  all  kinds  and  it  does 
us  no  good  to  close  our  eyes  to  it. 

Phoenix  papers 
change  ad  agency 

Pollick  &  Associates  has  been 
named  the  new  advertising  agency  for 
Phoenix  Newspapers,  Bill  Hogan, 
PNI  vice  president/general  manager 
announced. 
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NEWSPAPERS,  LET 

E/&P  Research,  Inc. 


WORK  FOR  YOU  . . . 

Join  E&P  Research’s  growing  list 

of  satisfied  clients. 

Pennsylvania  Newspapers  / 

Publishers’  Association 

The  Centre  Daily  Times 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 

The  Chronicle-Telegram 
Elyria,  Ohio 

The  DuBois  Courier- Express 
DuBois,  Pennsylvania 

The  Gazette  Newspapers 
Gaithersburg,  Maryland 

The  Indiana  Gazette 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania 

The  Press- Enterprise 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania 

The  Sentinel  Newspapers,  Inc. 

East  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

The  Times  Herald 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania 

Accurate,  affordable  research  that  works. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call: 

E&P  Research,  Inc.,  809  N.  Bethlehem  Pike, 

RO.  Box  396,  Spring  House,  PA  19477. 

(215)  643-9350. 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12tn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 

2111  Thomas  Drive 

Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 

R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 


READER/PROMOTIONS 

ARE  YOU  RAISING  YOUR  HOME 
DELIVERY  RATES?  It  so  Church,  Rick¬ 
ards,  Whitlock  have  the  reader  game 
that  will  help  you  hold  your  circulation. 
This  is  a  proven  promotion.  Call  1-800 
323-0227  (In  Illinois  312-345-7500) 


_ HEALTH _ 

"SENIOR  CLINIC”.  Only  syndicated 
specialist-written  health  column 
addressing  medical  problems  of  your 
mature  (50  plus)  readers.  Weekly,  600 
words  ((i&A).  Sixth  year,  30  newspap¬ 
ers.  "Warm,  witty  authoritative,  excel¬ 
lent  reader  response"  (Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle).  Four  weeks' 
trial.  Samples,  rates.  Dr.  Frank  Macln-I 
nis,  H.F.M.  Literary  Enterprises  ,  P.O.i 
Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada' 
T5J  2J7  (403)  973-2361.  ! 


HIGH  TECH 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick,  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (617)  644-5772. 
Appraisals*Consulting*Brokerage. 


BEN  JOHNSTON  &  ASSOCIATES 
4363  Kingwood  Dr.,  Suite  150 
Kingwood,  TX  (713)  360-6186 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Cleanwater  Beach,  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 

BOLITHO-STERLING 


36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
7300  Turfway  Rd.  Suite  540 
Florence,  KY  41042  (606)  525-0555 
580  Walnut  St.  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
PO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
(512)  476-3950 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

A  GREAT  STYLE  OF  LIFE  can  be  yours 
in  beautiful  Western  tolorado!  A  profit¬ 
able  biweekly  community  tabloid  in 
growing  area.  $32,500  includes  equip¬ 
ment.  Serious  inquiries  only.  Write 
George  Grgory,  416  Independent  Ave., 
#3,  Grand  Junction,  CO  81501. 


"I  DIDN'T  KNOW  YOU  COULD  DO 
THAT  WITH  A  COMPUTER!" 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Miami  Herald, 
etc.  Makes  high-tech  interesting  and 
fun.  Dan  Gutman,  44  Prospect  Pk. 
West  #D7,  Brooklyn,  NY  11215 
(718)  788-2016. 


_ FOOD _ 

SOUTHERN  FAVORITES,  a  food  column 
packed  with  recipes.  Will  leave  your 
readers  drooling  for  more.  For  samples, 
rates  write:  Serwach’s  Features,  509 
67th  Ave.  N,  Unit  V,  Myrtle  Beach,  SC 
29577. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  television 
magazine  franchise  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.  Sixth  year  of  publication. 
Established  contract  accounts.  Owner 
moving  and  must  sell.  Good  price.  Call 
919-847-0905. 


PUBLISHING 
Special  childrens  book  and  romance 
novels,  national  scope.  Marketed  on 
newsstands  and  by  the  nations  #1,  2  & 
3  retailers.  Priced  at  $3  million.  Call 
Lowell  Webster  or  Dave  Sommer,  publi¬ 
cation  brokers  at  (612)  920-8808. 
Calhoun  Companies,  7100  France  Ave. 
S..  Edina,  MN  55435. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established, 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  John¬ 
son  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS 
66205  (913)  236-5400  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO 
65613  (417)  326-8700. 


Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
No  obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGr& 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356,  (803)  457-3846. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
(614)  889-9747  (614)  889-2659 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL  ,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


EXCLUSIVE  KANSAS  county  seat  week¬ 
ly,  3  unit  press,  $350,000,  terms. 
MISSOIJRI  LAKE  country  weekly, 
tremendous  potential  in  high  growth 
area.  3,000  paid  circulation. 

KANSAS  WEEKLIES,  exclusive  in  2 
south  central  counties,  3  unit  press, 
real  estate,  $250,000,  terms. 
CALIFORNIA  WINE  COUNTRY  weekly 
grossing  over  $700,000  annually.  High 
growth  area.  High  quality  of  life.  Look¬ 
ing  for  buyer  or  managing  partner  with 
strong  sales,  marketing  background. 
FLORIDA  SHOPPER,  west  coast,  fast 
growth  area.  Grossing  $600,000. 
Asking  $500,000  cash  and  terms. 
SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI  weekly  and 
shopper.  $100,000  includes  the  build¬ 
ing.  Terms. 

NORTHEAST  MISSOURI  three  weekly 
combination.  Central  printing  plant. 
Central  laser  typesetting.  Grossing 
$550,000.  With  buildings,  $600,000. 
(i;ash  and  terms. 

NORTH  ARKANSAS  weekly.  Beautiful 
rustic  area.  $110,000. 

NEW  MEXICO  exclusive  weekly  in  tine 
growth  area.  $250,000  includes  build¬ 
ings.  Terms. 

COLORADO  EXCLUSIVE  mountain 
weekly.  Remote  area  in  northern  part  of 
state.  Skiing  nearby.  $85,000,  attrac¬ 
tive  terms. 

WESTERN  COLORADO  weekly  in  area 
set  to  boom.  Great  area  for  outdoor 
sports,  including  skiing.  Grossing 
$120,000.  Without  real  estate. 
$110,000.  Profitable  operation. 
Terms. 

NORTHWESTERN  MONTANA  weekly. 
Near  Canadian  border.  No  printing. 
Priced  at  newspaper  gross  only, 
$110,000.  Terms. 

For  details  on  any  of  these  newspapers, 
please  contact: 

James  C.  Sterling 
BOLITHO-STERLING 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 


PARTNER  or  BUY-OUT  wanted  for 
exciting  weekly  start-up.  Boom  town  on 
fringe  of  major  metro  area,  enthusiastic 
local  response.  Needs  help  to  reach 
impressive  potential.  Box  2378,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Newspaper  group  with  press,  west 
central  Texas,  1986  gross  sales, 
$620K. 

Weekly  newspaper,  central  Texas  Hill 
country,  $320,000  gross  sales.  We  have 
others,  free  list.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill 
or  Ed  Berger,  PO  Box  161503,  Austin, 
TX  78716-1503,  (512)  476-3950. 


KANSAS  WEEKLIES,  county  seat, 
unapposed,  industrial  based,  4-unit 
web,  gross  $640,000.  Terms. 

IOWA  SEMIWEEKLY  shopper,  5-unit 
community,  color  deck,  college,  county 
seat,  prosper  out.  Gross  $1.5  million. 
$1.8  million  includes  real  estate. 
CHICAGO  SUBURBAN  weeklies,  full 
web  plant,  project  $2.5  million  this 
year.  Fast  growth  market.  Terms. 
Management  stays. 

MID-ATLANTIC  suburban  weekly, 
$300,000  gross,  under-developed.  Has 
web  press.  Terms. 

NORTHWEST  MOUNTAINS  semi¬ 
weekly  and  shoppers,  4-unit  web  press, 
covers  5-county  area.  Daily  potential. 
Gross  $1.2  million,  under-developed. 
Exclusive,  college,  terms. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  suburban,  affluent 
area,  15,000  paid  subs,  excellent 
products.  Gross  $650,000.  Terms. 
NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly  and 
shopper,  4-unit  web  plant,  daily^ten- 
tial.  Top  growth  county.  7,50{J  paid 
subs.  Gross  $1  million.  $1.8  million, 
terms. 

For  information  write 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 


OHIO:  Shopper,  web  plant,  gross 
$1,550,00(5,  cash  flow  $119,000, 
includes  4  unit  web  and  building  work 
$145,000.  $850,000  total  price, 
$250,000  down. 

TENNESSEE:  Shopper,  gross 
$820,000,  cash  flow  $150,000,  3 
zones,  half  mail — half  adult  carrier, 
growing  market,  $820,000  total  price, 
$275,000  down. 

WYOMING:  Shopper,  gross  $360,000, 
cash  flow  $60,0(10,  manager  in  place, 
excellent  profit  history,  60  percent 
carrier — 40  percent  mail.  $350,000 
total  price,  $100,000  down. 

FLORIDA:  Shopper,  bi-weekly,  gross 
$265,000,  superior  market  growth  and 
lifestyle,  owner  retiring.  $200,000 
total  price,  $50,000  down. 
TENNESSEE:  Shopper,  gross 
$169,000,  cash  flow  $40,000,  solid 
market,  McIntosh  laser,  growth  poten¬ 
tial,  price  includes  building  appraised 
at  $45,000.  $125,000  total  price, 
$35,000  down. 

John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 

Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 


RUN  YOUR  OWN  SHOW 
How  would  you  like  to  run  a  twice- 
weekly  in  Zone  5  and  be  part  owner? 
Want  a  business  partner  who  has  strong 
advertising/administrative  background. 
Up  to  50  percent  ownership  available 
now  with  investment  or  over  a  period  of 
time  with  "sweat  equity.”  Small  town 
life  but  only  15  minutes  to  metro  area. 
Great  opportunity  to  get  a  piece  of  the 
action  and  work  for  yourself,  supervis¬ 
ing  operation  with  semi-silent  partner. 
Write  Box  2416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Read  E&P! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  17,  1987 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  35  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  Cana¬ 
da  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  we  are 
aggressively  seeking  acquisitions  of 
daily  newspapers,  circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact: 

David  Radler,  (604)  732-4443. 

American  Publishing  Co. 

Sterling  Newspapers  Limited 

Hollinger  Inc. 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  CONSULTANT 
Tom  Christian  (813)  931-3649. 


WE  TALK  newspaper  production  AND 
computer  systems.  Let  ALPHA  help  you 
with  your  system  search,  selection  and/ 
or  Installation.  Call  ALPHA  computer 
consulting,  1-800-637-4663,  then  at 
the  tone  dial  25742  (ALPHA) 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

James  M.  Adkins,  Sr. 

JMA  Consultants 
Newspaper/Consultants 
All  Phases 

8102  Windwood  Way 
Parker,  CO  80134 
(303)  841-4087 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

150  PLUS  Top  Circulation  Ideas  of 
1987!  Same  day  mailing  service.  Full 
money  back  guarantee!  Send  $15  to: 
Jack  Einreinhof,  136  Yorkshire  Circle, 
Lynchburg,  VA  24502-2757. 


BOY  CREW  SPECIALIST 
45-year  old  (20  plus  years  experience) 
seeking  permanent  position  as  outside 
sales  contractor  with  medium  to  large 
sized  newspaper.  Excellent  references. 
Quality  volume  order  guaranteed.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Write  Box  2409, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


Circulation  Development,  Inc. 

Leader  in  Newspaper  Telemarketing 
Toll  Free  l-(800)  247-2338 

PROFESSIONALISM  AND  POSITIVE 
public  relations  in  boy  crew  and  tele¬ 
phone  sales.  In  house  or  outside  prog¬ 
rams.  Any  size  newspaper.  Permanent, 
temporary  or  periodic  service.  National¬ 
ly  recognized  in  youth  and  adult  sales 
motivation.  (314)  282-0974. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SERVICES 

LOW  COST  TRANSATLANTIC  COMMU- 
NICATION  to-from  your  bureaus  or 
stringers;  or  deliver  your  service  to 
subscribers  across  Europe.  We  handle 
all  aspects.  References.  Transat, 
14902  Preston  Rd.,  Suite  212-651, 
Dallas,  TX  75240.  (214)  238-3197. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CONSULTANTS 


ASSOCIAItU  WEB 
TECHNOLOGY  INCORPORATED 
Web  Press  installation  service  and 
repair  training  and  start-ups.  Specializ¬ 
ing  in  Harris  and  Goss  presses. 

Larry  Welch,  Route  3,  Box  153,  Tuttle, 
OK  73089.  1-800-338-9656. 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

WEB  SPECI ALIST-Press  Repair,  Reloca¬ 
tion,  Erection.  Personnel  Training  and 
Start-ups.  Reasonable  Rates. 

Hank  Bustos  (301)  521-5178 


WEATHER  SERVICES 

CUSTOM  WEATHER  SERVICE 

Computerized  delivery  of  custom- 
formatted  items,  typesetter-ready. 
Traditional  features  and  custom  items 
you  haven’t  found  elsewhere.  Sketches 
and  camera-ready  full  color  or  black  and 
white  maps,  national  and  regional. 
Excellent  local  forecast.  DEPENDABLE 
delivery  of  all  items.  SKYWATCH 
WEATHER,  347  Prestley  Rd.,  Bridge- 
ville,  PA  15017;  (412)  221-6000. 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

The  Classified  Pages  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
move  mountains. ..of 
equipment,  supplies, 
services...for  the  news¬ 
paper  trade.  Cali  us, 
when  you  need  Class 
ified. 


(212)  675-4380 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUEEZE  LENSES  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


PLATEMAKING 


NuArc  Flip-top  mdl  FT62V4UPNS 
NuArc  Flip-top  mdl  FT52LNS 
ONE  Corporation 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


MAILROOM 


24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


(2)  Ideal  Plastic  Wrap  machines  model 
505-30N,  4  years  old,  $10,000.  Call 
Mike  Pfaff  (919)  727-7271. 


LONG  LIFE  PLASTIC  PALLETS 
Supplying  "Super  D"  40  x  48  Pallets  to 
Mailrooms,  Nationwide  Since  1972. 
PDQ  PLASTICS  INC.,  (201)  823-0270. 
PO  BOX  1001-EP,  Bayonne,  NJ 
07002. 


MUELLER  227  inserter.  4  into  1, 3  into 
1  and  2  into  1.  Mueller  231  stacker. 
(818)  709-1766. 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac¬ 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wire  pliers.  (213)  256-4791. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


_ MAILROOM _ 

WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

AC  drive  conversions 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  and  pasters 
Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104’s,  108's 
45”  90”  Floor  Curves 
Signode  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
3  ML2EES  Signode  Tying  Machines 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(21.3)  256-4791 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

APS  5  G,  70  Pica  with  Micro  L-8  Draw¬ 
er,  768K  Memory,  8/1600  Mag  Tape, 
APS  61  Communications,  Serial  1/0 
Option,  3  yrs.,  $55,000.  BOB  WEBER 
(216)  831-0480. 


BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
C(3  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(2 1 5)  439- 1 942  Tgiex  846239 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPUGRAPHIC  8600,  45  pica  with 
fonts.  $17,000  or  best  offer.  (813) 
484-2611,  Bob  Vedder. 


Compugraphic  IV-B.  Low  and  high 
range  with  fonts.  $1,500  or  best  offer. 
Call  Bob  Vedder  (813)  484-2611. 


LASERCOMP  MK-2  100  PICA.  (2)  80 
Mag  Drives,  Dot  Generator,  Extra 
Cassettes,  RS  232  Interface,  Recondi¬ 
tioned,  $42,500.  BOB  WEBER  (216) 
831-0480. 


PRINTED  CIRCUIT  BOARDS  and  a  wide 
variety  of  typesetter  parts  for  almost  all 
models  of  CG  equipment  and  other 
manufacturers.  Call  for  a  free  catalogue 
tailored  to  your  needs.  Over  1000 
boards  in  stock.  BOB  WEBER 
(216)  831-0480. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


_ PRESSES _ 

COLOR  KING-  Good  opetating  order.  5 
units  and  folder.  $64,000.  Price 
reduced  $1,000  a  week  until  sold.  Call 
Derek  Dunn-Rankin,  (813)  484-2611. 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accesories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder 

TKS  8  units  21  1/2"  (43"  circumfer¬ 
ence)  2  jaw  folders,  pasters  1977. 
Goss  Urbanite  1,000  Series,  7  mono, 
folder,  3  color  unit. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
3  Butler  Pasters,  1  Guilmont  1/4  folder 
&  trimmer. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


HARRIS 

Harris  V-25,  6  units,  JF-4  1/4,  1/2  D.P. 
Harris  V15-A,  4  units  1  folder 
Harris  V15-A  add  on  units, 

Harris  V-25  add  on  units 
Harris  upper  former  to  fit  JF-25, 

JF-4,  JF-7 

GOSS 

4  unit  community  SSC  21  1/2  inch 
cutoff 

5  unit  community  SSC  21  1/2  inch 
cutoff 

5  unit  community,  community  folder 
22  3/4  inch 

2  Goss  community  units  as  add  ons, 
as  is  or  rebuilt 

KING 

News  King  6  units  KJ-6  folder,  imma¬ 
culate  condition,  large  spare  parts 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Custom  built  3  knife  trimmer  set  up  for 
Goss  community,  available 
immediatley 

Goss/Harris  parts  in  stock. 

Cylinder  exchange  program  available. 
We  have  in  stock  V15-A,  V15-D,  V22, 
V25  Goss  community  cylinders  and 
copper  rollers 

All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD.,  NAUGATUCK, 
CT  06770 

(203)  723-0928  Telex  140186 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
Will  sell  as-is  reconditioned,  or  remanu¬ 
factured.  Extended  warranty  available 
on  remanufactured  equipment.  Will 
quote  F.O.B.  our  warehouse,  and  turn¬ 
key  installed  prices. 

Harris  V15A;  7  units,  1976 
Harris  JFl;  Folder  w/50  HP  Motor  & 
Drive 

Harris  JF7;  Folder,  w/upper  former 
Harris  JF4;  Folder 
Harris  V15A;  3  units,  1971 
Harris  V15A;  6  units,  1973 
King;  Color  King,  5  units,  KJ6  Folder, 
1970 

This  is  a  partial  list  of  our  ever  changing 
inventory.  Call  us  with  your  equipment 
needs. 

We  buy  Printing  Equipment 
PRESS  ENGINEERING  &  SALES,  INC. 
747  Lauren  Parkway 
Stone  Mountain,  Georgia  30086 
Telephone:  (404)  297-9218 
Telex:  154111/  154197  OCOM  UT 
Facsimilie:  (404)  393-2604 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  R.T.P’S  INTO  NEW 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to  simplified 
system. 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 
GOSS  COMMUNITY  3-Unit  press, 
running  side  register,  folder  w/  20  H.P. 
drive,  complete  press  with  all 

GO^If  SC  TOLDER  rebuilt,  1/4  fold  tape 
delivery,  50  H.P.  Fincor. 

NEWSKING,  reconditioned  add-on  unit 
and  roll  stand.  1973  excellent 
condition. 

UPPER  FORMER,  Harris,  new  1979 
like  new.  Priced  to  sell. 

REBUILT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  Oil  bath 
presses,  add-on  units. 

All  machinery  is  on  our  floor  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MACHINERY 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

Call  us  before  your  trade! 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 


IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  17,  1987 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


HARRIS 

-N-845,  8  units,  1-RBC2. 

-N-845,  5  units,  1-RBC2,  1974 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard”,  2  units  (add-on) 
GOSS 

-Metro,  4  units,  1  half  deck,  22  3/4 
-Metroliner,  2  units,  half  deck,  22 
-Goss  SSC  add  on  units  1980,  22  3/4 
-Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 
PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

6  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6 

2  News  King  floor  position  add-on  units 
2  Community  oil  lubricated  add-on 
units 

2  Unit  Community  ,  oil  lubricated  with 
Community  folder 

7  Unit  SSC,  1983,  21  1/2",  4-high,  3 
floor  Community  units 

13  Unit/4-folder  (Community  SC  &  SSC 
1975/1985  consisting  of  floor  units; 
4-high;  UOP  unit;  stacked  units;  four 
105  Count-O-Veyors 
6  Unit/l-folder  Goss  Suburban  S-1130 
Press;  4  floor  position;  2  stacked  -  (2 
1500  Series  units). 

4  Unit  Goss  Urbanite  II,  21  1/2"  cut¬ 
off,  3  pasters,  1985  vintage. 

10  Unit  lOOC)  Series  Urbanite;  6  floor 
position;  4  stacked;  upper  former;  skip 
slitter  1973/76 

1  Harris  V-15A,  unit  and  JF7  folder 
4  Unit  Harris  V-15A,  1970  vintage 

4  Unit  Harris  V-700  with  JFIO  folder, 
Butler  and  heatset  package 

2  Web  Leader  add-on  units,  mfg.  1978 
Community  splicers  manufactured  by 

AMAL;  Imprinter 

CALI.  US  IF  YOU'RE  CONSIDER¬ 
ING  SELLING  YOUR  PRESS! 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  42362 

COMPLETE  6  unit  Goss  Mark  one  press 
consisting  of 
6  RTP's 

1  double  2-1  folder  22  3/4  cut  off 
6  units  82"  side  frames 
3  Half  Decks 
2  high  angle  bar  nest 
1  balloon 

Northeast  Incorporated 
(213)  256-4791 


TRADE-IN  WEB  PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 
WEB  LEADER 

10-Unit  Web  Leader  Press,  Twinned 
with  2-8  Web  Folders,  2-50  HP  drives 
and  Quadra  Color  Unit 
GOSS 

4  Unit  Goss  Community  Folder  with  25 
HP  drive 

2  Units,  1  Community  Folder  with  15 
HP  drive 

HARRIS  V-15A 

1  Unit,  1-JF7  folder  with  15  HP  drive 
4  Units,  1-JF7  folder  with  30  HP  drive 
6  Units,  1  folder  with  15  HP  drive 
Excellent  starter  press 
NEWS  KING/DAILY  KING 
10  Units,  2-KJ6  folders  with  2-30  HP 
drives 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Ebway  splicers  for  News  King  roll 
stands  (priced  to  sell) 

Cole  1/4  pg.  folder  with  3-knife  trimmer 
Baldwin  count-o-veyors 
All  presses  available  "as-is”,  recondi¬ 
tioned  or  delivered  and  installed. 

Will  sell  complete  presses 
or  add-on  units. 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office  (816)  931-5291 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Suite  210 
Kansas  City,  MO  641 1 1 
Southeast  Office  (704)  554-9429 
Contact:  Grant  Dickinson 
3182  Heathstead  Place 
Charlotte,  NC  28210 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck 

Urbanite,  4  units,  2  3-colors 
Urbanite  ‘lOOO'series  folder 
Suburban,  8  units.  Urbanite 
folder 

SC  4  units  (circ.),  1978 
SC,  3  units,  1972-75 
Upper  formers  for  Goss  folders 
ONE  Corporation 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 
•HARRIS  1420  terminals,  with  cables, 
$7,995  for  five  or  $1,895  each.  All 
perfect,  running  on  our  floor.  Jim  Forb- 
ing,  (312)  824-1111. _ 

TWO  GOSS  METRO  7-UNIT  PRESSES 
S/N  3219  &  3220 

Each  consisting  of: 

7  -  Goss  Metro  units 
4  -  Goss  Metro  half  decks 
1  -  Single  3:2  folder,  23  9/16" 
cut-off  w/double  upper  formers 

7  -  Goss  digital  reels  (automatic) 

8  -  Westinghouse  75  HP  motors 
TWO  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESSES  S/N 
2367  &  2644 

Each  consisting  of: 

7  -  Goss  Mark  II  units 
4  -  Goss  Mark  II  half  decks 
(Press  2644  has  3  half  decks) 

1  -  Color  hump  (cylinder) 

1  -  Goss  Mark  II  double  3:2 
folder  w/double  upper  formers 
23  9/16" 

7  -  Goss  digital  40"  (automatic) 
reels 

8  -  GE  60  HP  motors  &  Fincor 
drives 

TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers-  22  3/4" 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40") 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K&F 
Dilitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  %"  cutoff 
8  -  units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 
6  -  color  cylinders 

2  -  color  halfdecks 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 
MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


WANTED  GOOD  used  press  4-8  units 
with  1  or  2  folders.  Would  like  to  see 
press  in  operation.  We’re  ready  now! 
Give  us  a  call.  Patriot  Newspaper  (617) 
943-8784. 


Wanted  to  buy  suburban  press  as  is  but 
usable.  Buckley  Newspapers.  PO  Box 
103,  Brandon,  MS  39042  or 
(601)825-6286. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

4  Mark  II  half  decks 
Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4". 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Goss  portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


WEB  plant  liquidation.  Seven  units 
Goss  Community  with  SC  folder,  upper 
former.  Folder,  3  units  new  1967.  As-is 
in  Southern  Gulf  coast  plant.  Now  oper- 
ating.  Also  various  other  smaller 
commercial  presses,  equipment.  Sham¬ 
rock  Publications,  Box  26475,  New 
Orleans,  LA,  (504)  646-1769. 


COMPUTER  TERMINALS 

COMPUGRAPHIC  8600  with  fonts  and 
MCS-lOO  with  2  workstations  $35,900 
or  $1,250  a  month.  Compugraphic 
8216  with  MCS-5  $9950  or  $245.00  a 
month.  Jeff  (216)  729-2858. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

Used  CG  &  HASTECH  SYSTEMS 
HS42  &  HS45  11  VDTS  $28,000 
UTS  8VDTS  &  2414  $6500 
UTS  8VDTS  &  2414  $6500 
UTS  8VDTS  &  Interfaces  $6000 
UTS  7VDTS  &  2  Unisetters  $7000 
UTS(3)  20VDTS  $20,000 
Spare  Parts  Kit  UTS  $3900 
NEW  PRODUCT 

PC  SCANNER  Links  8  PCs  to  host  as 
reporter  style  terminals  for  $15,000. 
Price  includes  PCs  software,  &  cables. 
Contact  E-Z  Electronics,  (603) 
424-4161. 


HELP 


WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Journalism  to  teach  2  courses, 
advise  students,  supervise  student 
interns  and  do  some  writing.  Requires 
Master’s  degree  and  relevant  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Deadline:  November 
1,  1987.  Send  letter  of  application, 
vita,  3  letters  of  reference  to  Charles 
Voyles,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Ag 
Information  Dept.,  102  PIO  Bldg.,  Still¬ 
water,  OK  74078-0222. 


TEXAS  A&M  UNIVERSITY 
Department  of  Journalism  has  five 
tenure-track  positions  due  to  retire¬ 
ments  and  lecturer  upgrades.  Expertise 
desired  in  one  or  more  areas:  advertis¬ 
ing,  broadcast  news,  magazine,  news¬ 
paper  journalism  or  PR.  Ph.D. 
preferred.  Master’s  required.  Strong 
professional  experience  and  research 
orientation  expected.  Rank,  salary 
competitive  based  upon  qualifications, 
experience.  Starting  date  Sept.  1, 
1988.  Texas  A&M  is  an  equal  opportun¬ 
ity,  affirmative  action  employer.  Minori¬ 
ties  are  especially  encouraged  to  apply. 
Send  vita,  names,  addresses,  phone 
numbers  of  three  references  to:  Dr. 
Nick  De  Bonis,  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  230  Reed  McDonald  Building, 
Texas  A&M  University,  College  Station, 

TX  77843-4  r.l. _ 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  IN 
CAIRO  invites  applications  for  one 
faculty  vacancy  in  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion.  Teach,  in  English,  B.A.-  and 
M. A. -level  courses  in  reporting,  mass 
media  writing,  editing  and  design. 
Candidates  must  have  at  least  the 
master’s  degree;  Ph.D.  is  preferred. 
Teaching  experience  and  substantial 
experience  as  a  professional  print  jour¬ 
nalist  are  requir^.  Rank,  salary  based 
on  qualifications  and  experience.  Two- 
year  appointment  (renewal  possible)  be¬ 
gins  September  1988.  For  expatri¬ 
ates,  roundtrip  air  travel  to  Egypt,  hous¬ 
ing,  and  partial  school  fees  for  children 
are  included.  Write,  with  resume,  tO: 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  The  American 
University  in  Cairo,  866  United  Nations 
Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10017,  preferably 
before  November  20. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Two  tenure-track  assistant  or  associate 
professors  to  teach  in  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  news-editorial  sequence  and  in  the 
M.J.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  programs  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  areas:  theory  and 
methodology,  law,  magazine,  communi¬ 
cation  technology.  Applicants  must 
show  evidence  of  research  and  publica¬ 
tion  and  have  full-time  professional 
media  experience  and  teaching  ability. 
Ph.D.  preferred;  Master’s  required. 
Starting  date:  September,  1988  or 
sooner  if  qualified  candidate  is  avail¬ 
able.  ACEJMC-accredited  department 
has  800  undergraduates  and  approxi¬ 
mately  100  graduate  students.  Other 
sequences  are  public  relations,  maga¬ 
zine,  broadcast  journalism,  advertising 
and  mass  media  photography.  Temple 
University  enrolls  31,800  students. 

To  apply  send  letter,  resume  and 
names,  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  three  references  by  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1987  to: 

Search  Committee 
Dept,  of  Journalism 
Annenberg  Hall  200 
Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  PA  19122. 
Temple  University,  an  equal- 
opportunity,  affirmative-action  employ¬ 
er,  encourages  applications  from 
women  and  minorities. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI  School  of 
Communication  seeks  two  assistant 
professors  to  teach  News-Editorial 
courses  including  news  reporting  and 
basic  mass  media  writing  in  assistant  to 
mass  media  law.  Applicants  should 
have  1  or  more  areas  of  advanced 
research  and  teaching  specialization  in 
areas  such  as  Latin  American  news 
media  or  international  journalism, 
graphics,  or  magazine  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing.  Salary  is  commensurate  with  qual¬ 
ifications  and  experience.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidates  will  possess  a  terminal 
degree,  have  2  or  more  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  news  media  experience  and  a 
demonstrated  teaching  ability.  Send 
resume  to:  Dr.  Bruce  Garrison,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Miami,  School  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  PO  Box  248127,  Coral  Gables,  FL 
33124. 


HEAD,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JOURNALISM 

Butler  University  seeks  a  department 
head  who  is  committed  to  undergradu¬ 
ate  journalism  education  in  a  liberal 
arts  context,  and  who  can  demonstrate 
the  potential  to  lead  a  five-person 
department.  The  successful  candidate 
will  have  had  previous  teaching  experi¬ 
ence,  will  have  an  interest  in  working 
with  other  communications  programs  in 
the  University,  and  will  be  capable  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  working 
relationships  with  the  professional 
media  in  this  state  capital  and  thriving 
urban  center.  Candidates  should 
demonstrate  a  level  of  excellence  in 
scholarly  or  professional  activity  and 
teaching  consistent  with  a  tenurable 
appointment  at  the  rank  of  professor  or 
associate  professor,  and  should  have 
expertise  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
areas:  newswriting  and  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  or  mass  communications  in  socie¬ 
ty.  The  Ph.l3.  is  preferred;  news  experi¬ 
ence  is  required.  Salary  and  benefits 
are  competitive.  Appointment  will  begin 
August,  1988. 

Review  of  applications  will  begin 
November  21,  1987.  Send  letter  of 
application,  CURRICULUM  VITAE,  and 
names,  addresses,  and  telephone 
numbers  of  three  references  to  Mr. 
James  Neal,  Interim  Head,  Department 
of  Journalism,  Butler  University.  4600 
Sunset  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  IN 
462()8.  Butler  University  is  an  Affirma- 
tive  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 
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I. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGEMENT 


Circulation  Dir  to  $50,000 

A  40,000  daily  located  in  the 
northeast  Is  looking  for  a  circulation 
director  with  background  In  sales 
and  promotions,  home  delivery  and 
single  copy  sales  College  degree 
prelerred.  Supervisory  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  50  employees. 

Zone  Manager  to  $40,000 

A  major  Metro  on  the  East  Coast  is 
seeking  candidates  who  have 
strong  single  copy  sales  back¬ 
ground.  Experience  in  dealing  with 
independent  contractors  in  an  inner 
city  environment  is  required. 
Compensation  package  includes  a 
significant  MBO  plus  a  company 
car. 

Circ  Promotion  Mgr  to  $35,000 
A  major  Metro  in  the  Midwest  is 
seeking  candidates  for  a  promo¬ 
tions  and  marketing  position.  Good 
communication  skills  and  marketing 
background  required  Company  car 
provided. 

Home  Delivery  Mgr  to  $30,000 
A  20,000  daily  is  looking  for  a  home 
delivery  manager  with  good  training 
background.  Supervisory  responsi¬ 
bility  for  ten  to  fifteen  persons. 

Division  Mgrs  to  $35,000 
Major  Midwestern  Metro  is  looking 
for  individuals  to  work  with  indepen¬ 
dent  distributors,  agents,  and 
district  managers.  A  union  environ¬ 
ment.  Experience  in  both  home 
delivery  and  single  copy  sales  is 
required. 

District  Mgrs  to  $25,000 

West  Coast  50,000  daily  is  looking 
for  district  managers.  Experience  in 
working  with  independent  contrac¬ 
tors  is  required.  Knowledge  of  carri¬ 
er  recruitment  and  training  is  key. 

MIrm  Superintendent  to  $50,000 
Mailroom  operation  on  the  East 
Coast  is  looking  for  a  general  mana¬ 
ger  to  supervise  the  overall  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  mailroom  in  a  non-union 
environment.  Familiarity  with  GMA 
inserters  and  Hall  stackers  as  well 
as  IDAB  and  Dynaric  stackers  is 
important.  Good  administrative 
skills  are  also  necessary.  A  college 
degree  would  be  a  plus. 

MIrm  Superintendent  to  $45,000 
A  major  Metro  located  in  the  west¬ 
ern  United  States  is  looking  for  a 
mailroom  supervisor.  Supervisory 
responsibility  for  100  people.  Brand 
new  fully  automated  mailroom  with 
Harris  inserters.  Five  to  six  years 
experience  and  good  organizational 
skills.  Position  requires  a  strong 
decision  maker. 

All  positions  fee  paid 

Send  resume  to  or  call: 

F  Lincoln  Marx 

GORDON  WAHLS  EXECUTIVE 
SEARCH 

610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Post  Office  Box  905 
Media,  PA  19063 
(215)  565-0800  or 
(800)  523-7112 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


GRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS 
to  study  for  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  in  Mass 
Communication.  Start  Fall  1988. 
Stipend  plus  fee  waiver.  Professionals 
with  degree  in  print  journalism  and  a 
3.0  grade  point  average  are  invited  to 
apply.  Register  by  Nov.  6  to  take  Gradu¬ 
ate  Record  Examination.  Contact  Dr. 
Leonard  Tipton,  Graduate  Coordinator, 
Journalism  Department,  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 
32611.  AA/EOE. 


The  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  is  seeking  a  news  editor/ 
designer/teacher  to  work  with  students 
to  produce  the  school's  daily,  general- 
circulation  newspaper.  Five  years  or 
more  of  professional  experience  and  an 
advanced  degree  required.  Professional 
experience  should  include  demon¬ 
strated  competence  in  copy  editing, 
newspaper  layout  and  graphic  design. 
Job  will  require  some  classroom  teach¬ 
ing  in  copy  editing  and  design.  Teach¬ 
ing  experience  helpful.  Tenure-track 
position  with  salary  in  the  low  $30s. 
Some  night  and  weekend  work.  Send 
resume,  including  references  by  Dec. 
15,  1987  to  Kevin  Catalano,  Search 
Chair,  School  of  Journalism,  Box  838, 
Columbia,  MO  65205.  The  University 
of  Missouri  is  an  affirmative-action 
employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Regional  25,000,  7-day  newspaper 
serving  Idaho-Washington  market. 
Commitment  to  quality  product.  Want 
strong  hands-on  experience  and  demon¬ 
strated  ability  in  revenue  and  expense 
control.  Team-oriented  leader  with 
people  skills.  Salary,  benefits  and 
incentive  opportunity.  Full  resume, 
salary  history  tO:  A.L.  Alford,  Jr.,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune, 
PO  Box  957,  Lewiston,  ID  83501. 


MANAGER  needed  for  Colorado  weekly, 
must  be  all-around  type.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  2412, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIA  SALES  TRAINER 
The  leading  newspaper  in  the  Carolina's 
needs  a  sales  trainer  experienced  in 
needs  assessment,  design  and  teaching 
of  sales  skills.  Applicants  should  be 
able  to  demonstrate  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  training  methodologies,  current 
concepts,  and  audio  visual  experience. 
Both  public  speaking  and  interpersonal 
communication  skills  critical  as  well  as 
effectiveness  in  one  on  one  coaching. 
Prefer  media  training  and  4  year 
degree. 

This  new  position  offers  a  full  range  of 
benefits  and  competitive  salary  in  a 
most  stimulating  environment.  To  be 
considered,  we  need  a  full  resume  and 
complete  salary  history  submitted  tO: 

Personnel  Services  Manager 
Knight  Publishing  Co. 

PO  Box  32188 
Charlotte,  NC  28232 
EOE/MF 


PUBLISHER/EDITOR  for  quarterly, 
investment  magazine  and  companion 
bi-weekly  newsletter.  15  year  old  publi¬ 
cation,  on  upswing,  needs  dynamic, 
entrepreneurial  leadership  to  achieve 
significant  potential  growth.  Submit 
resume,  writing  samples  and  base 
salary  requirements  to:  Western  Inves¬ 
tor,  400  S.W.  6th  Ave,  Suite  1115, 
Portland,  OR  97204. 


WEEKLY  MANAGER-  Manager  needed 
for  our  weekly  newspapers  in  Galva,  Illi¬ 
nois.  If  you  can  direct  and  motivate  our 
team  and  like  small  town  life  then  send 
resume  to  John  T.  Pritchard,  The 
Register-Mail,  140  S.  Prairie  St.,  Gail- 
esburg,  IL  61401. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  needed  for  50,000 
central  Ohio  shopper.  Good  sales  skills 
a  must.  Should  be  a  good  people  mana¬ 
ger.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
W.W.  Kreeger,  PO  Box  339,  Grove  City, 
OH  43123. 


ADVERTISING/MARKETING 

DIRECTOR 

Zone  2  weekly  chain  of  12  paid  and  free 
papers  seeks  a  top-notch  professional  to 
lead  our  advertising,  circulation  sales 
and  promotion  departments.  Strong 
background  in  ad  sales,  marketing  and 
sales  training  a  must.  If  you  are  a  moti¬ 
vator,  a  planner  and  an  achiever  we 
want  to  talk  to  you.  Excellent  salary, 
benefit  and  bonus  program.  Your 
resume  and  salary  history  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  2410,  Editor  & 
Pubiisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  Sunbelt 
daily  will  have  opening  after  Christmas 
for  enthusiastic,  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Fine  market  and  wonder¬ 
ful,  university  community.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  go-getter  on  the  rise. 
Box  2398,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  medium 
sized  daily.  Zone  6.  Needs  to  have  5-7 
years  experience  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  department  and  2-3  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Looking  for  a  leader, 
strong  in  people  skills,  sales  and  mark¬ 
eting  work,  training.  Salary,  bonus  and 
company  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
2430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
Excellent  opportunity  for  top  classified 
executive.  Fastest  growing  newspaper 
in  Southern  California.  Display  and  tele¬ 
marketing  skills  a  must.  Good  salary, 
excellent  benefits  with  nationwide 
newspaper  company.  Call  (619) 
427-3000  ask  for  Richard  Guerrero,  or 
write  Star  News,  835  3rd  Ave.,  Chula 
Vista,  CA  92010. _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 
Daily  morning  and  afternoon 
newspaper/224,000  Sunday.  Qualified 
candidate  must  have  3-5  years  advertis¬ 
ing  management  experience,  excellent 
customer  service,  training  and  motiva¬ 
tional  skills.  Excellent  salary  and  bonus 
plan.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Personnel  Director,  The  Flori¬ 
da  Times-Union/Jacksonville  Journal, 
PO  Box  1949-F,  Jacksonville,  FL 
32231. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
DIVISION  MANAGER 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  division  sales  manager  in 
our  retail  advertising  department.  We're 
looking  for  a  self-starter  to  assume 
management  for  one  of  our  retail  sales 
teams.  The  division  manager  will  help 
maximize  revenue  performance  through 
planning,  training,  and  coordinating 
sales  efforts  by  working  closely  with 
sales  reps  and  advertisers. 

In  addition  to  an  excellent  starting 
salary  and  bonus  plan,  you'll  participate 
in  such  “extras"  as  company-paid 
pension  plan,  profit  sharing  plan,  group 
life  and  major  medical  insurance,  liber¬ 
al  paid  vacations  and  holidays  and 
much  more.  Interested?  Write  to  us 
outlining  background  and  salary 
requirements. 

Jane  Peppard 
Retail  Advertising  Manager 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
PO  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731 
_ EOE,  M/F _ 

E&P  CLASSIFIED 
Call  212  675^380 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

New  England  newspapers  need  repor¬ 
ters,  photograptiers,  advertising  and 
management  personnel.  Reach  them 
thru  the  New  England  Press  Associa¬ 
tion's  low  cost  Placement  Service.  Write 
for  details  to  Nepa  Placement  Service 
360  Huntington  Ave.,  Suite  280  HN, 
Boston,  MA  02115. 


PHILADELPHIA'S  most  successful 
BIK-owned  weekly  is  searching  for  qual¬ 
ified  AD  REPS.  Account  sales  experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  Send  resumes  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  New  Observer,  Attn:  Marketing 
Director,  511  N.  Broad  St.,  Suite  600, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19123. 


SALES  MANAGER-  The  fastest  growing 
newspaper  in  Westchester  (NY)  seeks 
retail  advertising  manager.  Great  growth 
opportunity.  Send  resume  to  Scott 
Swanson,  The  Patent  Trader,  272  North 
Bedford  Rd.,  Mt.  Kisco,  NY  10549. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

MIDWEST  DAILY  seeks  two  positions 
for  its  Art  Department:  Assistant  Art 
Director  and  a  Senior  Night  Artist.  Each 
position  requires  skills  of  the  graphic 
artist  producing  informational  graphics 
daily.  Computer  experience  preferred 
but  not  necessary.  Organization  and 
management  skills  are  also  important. 
Contact  Tom  Strongman,  The  Kansas 
City  Star,  1729  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas 
City,  MO  64108. 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

We're  looking  for  a  page  designer  who 
can  heip  us  sharpen  the  appearance  of 
our  aggressive  PM  daily.  Must  have 
experience.  Will  work  with  both  news 
and  features.  Send  resume,  layout 
samples  and  references  to  Box  2427, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONSULTANTS 

NEWSPRINT  BUYER  -  Are  you  a 
person  located  in  Zones  5, 6, 7, 8,  &  9 
who  has  experience  in  purchasing  news¬ 
print  paper  from  mills  in  New  England 
or  Eastern  Canada?  I  am  a  management 
consultant  working  on  a  project  that 
requires  information  which  YOU  CAN 
PROVIDE.  I'll  pay  you  for  your  tele¬ 
phone  visits  with  me  on  a  consulting 
basis  at  a  generous  rate.  Contact:  J.S. 
Stoneberg,  Box  6152,  Chelsea,  MA 
02150,  or  Call  (617)  322-4423  day  or 
evening. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

ASSISTANT  HOME  DELIVERY 
MANAGER 

100,000  plus  Charleston,  South  Caroli¬ 
na  daily  seeks  an  aggressive,  exper¬ 
ienced  individual  to  be  the  number  two 
person  in  our  home  delivery  operation. 
Candidate  should  have  home  delivery 
experience,  be  sales  oriented  and  know 
how  to  develop  people.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to:  Doug  Sumrell, 
Circulation  Director,  Post-Courier,  PO 
Box  758,  Charleston,  SC  29402. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Princeton  Packet  Inc.,  publishing 
11  weekly  community  newspapers  and 
5  TMC's  will  soon  have  an  opening  for  a 
circulation  manager  to  be  headquar¬ 
tered  i.n  Princeton,  N.J.  with  publica¬ 
tions  covering  central  N.J.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  report  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  director  and  will  be  responsible  for 
working  with  U.S.  Post  Offices,  ABC 
and  CAC.  He/she  will  assist  in  circula¬ 
tion  payroll  preparation,  some  budget 
configuration,  vehicle  maintenance, 
etc.  and  put  special  emphasis  on  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  circulation 
sales  and  promotion.  Must  be  a  self 
starter  with  good  experience  and  track 
record  able  to  mix  field  and  desk  work 
while  working  well  with  people.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Edward  M. 
Kelley,  Circulation  Director,  The  Prince¬ 
ton  Packet  Inc.,  PO  Box  AF,  Princeton, 
NJ  08542. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
Zone  4,  metro  daily  is  in  need  of  a  circu¬ 
lation  sales  manager.  Experience  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion  required.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  and  promo  samples  tO:  Box 
2357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
HOME  DELIVERY 

The  Morning  Call,  a  Times  Mirror  news¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  to  fill  a  newly  created 
position.  Responsible  for  home  deliv¬ 
ered  subscription  sales  and  sen/ice  and 
implementation  of  circulation  market¬ 
ing  strategies.  The  position  reports  to 
the  director  of  circulation  and  super¬ 
vises  zone  sales  managers  and  district 
sales  managers.  We  are  looking  for  a 
college  graduate  with  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  circulation  or  marketing  and 
with  proven  supervisory  skills.  Please 
send  resume  to  Employee  Relations, 
The  Morning  Call,  101  N.  6th  St.,  PO 
Box  1260,  Allentown,  PA  18105.  We 
are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
We  need  a  go-getter  to  help  run  our  field 
sales  department.  Sales  experience  is 
necessary.  Excellent  opportunity  with 
the  fastest  growing  newspaper  in  the 
state.  Excellent  salary  plus  shift 
premium,  plus  commission.  We  offer  an 
excellent  benefits  package,  including 
medical  and  dental  inusurance,  profit 
sharing  and  stock  option  plan.  Evening 
hours  required.  Please  send  resume 
with  salary  history  to  The  Daily  Herald, 
PO  Box  280,  Arlington  Heights,  IL 
60006.  Attention;  Human  Resource 
Dept.  Equal  opportunity  employer  and 
non-smoking  company. 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  DIRECTOR 
The  Spartanburg  Herald-Journal,  a  New 
York  times  company  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  individual  to  direct  its 
information  systems  department. 
Candidates  should  have  at  least  7  years 
experience  in  project  planning,  systems 
analysis,  design,  development  and 
implementation.  Experience  with  IBM 
system  36  and  RPG/Cobol  a  must.  The 
successful  candidate  must  possess 
excellent  oral  and  written  communica¬ 
tion  skills  and  must  be  able  to  work 
effectively  with  all  levels  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Excellent  benefits  with  a  salary 
commensurate  with  skills  and  abilities. 
Interested  applicants  send  resume  and 
salary  history  tO; 

Employment  Manager 
NYT  Regional  Newspaper  Group 
3414  Peachtree  Rd.  NE,  Suite  1560 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 


EDITORIAL 


2  REPORTERS 

Special  person  needed  to  combine 
skills  of  old-fashioned  police  reporter 
and  sophisticated  journalist  looking  for 
trends.  We  want  it  all  -  fast,  accurate 
reporter  who  can  keep  a  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  police  and  fire  department  and 
someone  savvy  enough  to  look  at  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  depth.  Some 
experience  desirable,  but  we're  willing 
to  train  an  enthusiastic  newcomer.  Also 
need  enterprising  self-starter  for  bureau 
reporting  position  covering  two  towns. 
Good  reporting  and  organizational  skills 
a  must.  Send  resume  and  recent  clips 
to:  Suzanne  A.  Simoneau,  City  Editor, 
Bristol  Press,  99  Main  St.,  Bristol,  CT 
06010.  Zone  1  or  2  preferred. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  -  6  day,  PM  news¬ 
paper  is  expanding  and  looking  for  a 
self-starter  with  experience  m  the 
essentials:  carrier  recruitment,  sales 
and  service.  An  individual  who  can 
motivate  and  train  carriers  and  supervi¬ 
sors  to  do  their  best.  We  wish  to  grow 
and  want  you  to  grow  with  us.  Report 
directly  to  C.D.  Send  salary  history  and 
resume  to  Joyce  McCullough,  News 
Tribune,  426  2nd  St.,  La  Salle,  IL 
61301.  All  replies  held  confidential. 


DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  several  District  Sales 
Managers  to  keep  pace  with  our 
expanding  market  in  a  7  day,  AM,  oper¬ 
ation.  We  are  the  home  of  the  University 
of  Florida  in  Gainesville  and  would  like 
you  to  be  experienced  with  a  college 
market. 

We  offer  excellent  salary  and  bonus 
package  to  the  right  individuals. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Circulation  director,  PO  Drawer  "A," 
Gainesville,  FL  32602. 


NEW  ENGLAND 
HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  at  our  30,000  PM 
daily.  Supervisory  experience  with 
wholesalers,  district  sales  managers, 
and  independent  contractors  desirable. 
Forward  resume  and  sala|7  history  to 
Charles  DeZutter,  Circulation  Director, 
Daily  Evening  Item,  PO  Box  951,  Lynn, 
MA  01903. 


ZONE  MANAGERS 

New  Haven  Register,  a  102,000  seven- 
day  operation,  is  seeking  zone  mana¬ 
gers  to  supervise  and  motivate  seven 
district  managers  to  achieve  their  full 
potential  in  circulation  sales,  service 
and  collections.  Sound  traditional?  It’s 
not!  We’re  an  aggressive,  fast-growing 
operation  and  part  of  a  well-established 
group  of  newspapers  offering  various 
career  opportunities.  We  recognize 
performance!  Salary  potential  $30-40K 
plus  incentives  and  car.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Mr.  Kirk  A.  Davis, 
New  Haven  Register,  40  Sargent  Dr., 
New  Haven.  CT  0651 1 


AGRI-BUSINESS  REPORTER-  The 
Times-News,  a  22,000,  7  day  morning 
daily  in  Southern  Idaho,  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  agriculture  and  busi¬ 
ness  reporter.  Applicants  should  be 
familiar  with  agricultural  economics, 
diversified  farming  and  ranching  as  well 
as  with  the  full  range  of  American 
businesses,  from  Main  Street  to  Wall 
Street.  Our  reporting  in  this  area  is 
among  the  best  in  the  region.  We’re 
looking  for  an  experienced  and  well- 
educated  professional  to  continue  that 
tradition.  Send  resume,  references  and 
work  samples  to  Stephen  Hartgen, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Times-News,  PO 
Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83303. 


ARE  YOU  interested  in  running  your 
own  show?  If  so,  we  need  an  editor  for  a 
three-person  staff.  Must  be  self-starter 
capable  of  doing  it  all,  from  editorials  to 
helping  little  old  ladies  with  their  tea 
stories.  Twice-weekly  with  shoppers  near 
metro  midwest  city.  Reply  with  resume, 
salary,  clips  and  references  to  Box 
2404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
47,000  circulation  daily  wants  a  strong 
news  supervisor  who  works  well  with 
reporters:  primary  supervisor  of  daily 
wire  service  report;  direct  business 
coverage.  Applicants  from  northeast 
only.  Send  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Neil  Roiter,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Standard-Times,  555  Pleasant  St., 
New  Bedford,  MA,  02742.  No  calls, 
please. 


ASSISTANT  LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 
The  Miami  News  needs  an  assistant 
lifestyle  editor  with  strengths  in  enter¬ 
prise,  copy  editing,  creative  layout  and 
supervising  staff.  At  least  3-5  years 
experience  on  a  daily  paper  required; 
prior  supervisory  experience  helpful. 
Mail  resume,  clips  and  references  to: 
Daisey  Harris,  Lifestyle  Editor,  The 
Miami  News,  PO  Box  615,  Miami,  FLj 
33152. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  17,  1987 


Classified 

. . .  where  newspaper 
people  meet  and 
strike  a  match! 


Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager, 
artist,  sales  representative,  circulation 
manager,  public  relations  or  production 
person  with  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  reach  the  working  journalists  you 
want  to  reach,  every  week  ...  1 1 3,000 
strong. 


It's  your 

people-to-people 
meeting  place  . 


All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
1 1  West  1 9  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
212  675-4380 
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HSLP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


15,000-circulation  daily  in  Central 
Florida  has  openings  for  reporters  and 
copy/layout  editors  in  the  news  and 
sports  departments.  Send  resume,  clips 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  2428, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
America's  No.  1  consumer  bicycling 
magazine  needs  an  Assistant  Managing 
Editor.  Position  requires  proven 
management  abilities,  excellent  editing 
and  writing  skills,  an  aptitude  for 
cycling  technology  and  a  knowledge  of 
typesetting  and  word  processing. 
Cycling  experience  and/or  a  background 
in  the  bicycle  industry  a  plus. 

Please  send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  5  clips  tO; 

Personnel  Dept.  (AME-EP) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  East  Minor  St. 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 


Award  winning  New  England  morning 
paper  needs  strong  copy  editor.  Editing, 
headline  writing  and  layout  skills  a 
must.  Prefer  experience  but  will  consid¬ 
er  bright  beginner.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  2432,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BEST-KEPT  SECRET  IN  JOURNALISM: 
The  33-year-old  International  Journal¬ 
ism  Ski  Club  seeks  resident  American, 
full-time  working  journalists.  Fine  way 
to  contact  colleagues  of  25  nations. 
Upcoming  meets  in  Andorra,  Yugosla¬ 
via,  Japan,  Sweden,  France.  Skiing 
ability  not  as  important  as  amiability. 
Write  Rod  Angove,  1510  19th  St., 
Sacramento.  CA  95814. 


BLUE  RIBBON  award-winning  central 
Indiana  daily  seeking  general  assign¬ 
ment  news  person  who  can  work  slot 
desk  two  days  a  week.  Good  benefits. 
Salary  based  on  experience. 

Contact  Jim  McKinney,  Executive 
Editor,  Shelbyville  News,  PO  Box  750, 
Shelbyville,  IN  46176  or  call 
(317)  398-6631. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Aggressive,  95,000  circulation  PM  in 
greater  Boston  seeks  energetic  business 
reporter  with  minimum  3  years  daily 
business  writing  experience.  Reporters 
cover  breaking  news  as  well  as  write 
analysis,  individual  and  corporate 
profiles,  trend  pieces  and  real  estate 
news.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Busi¬ 
ness  Editor,  THE  PATRIOT  LEDGER, 
13  Temple  St.,  Quincy,  MA  02169.  No 
phone  calls  please.  An  equal  opportuni¬ 
ty  employer. 


CITY  EDITOR  -  3-5  years  experience 
desirable.  Work  wire  desk,  supervise 
three  subeditors,  editing,  some  writing. 
Position  available  in  December.  Bene¬ 
fits  include  profit  sharing,  401K 
savings  plan.  Send  resume,  cover  letter, 
3  references,  salary  needs  to  Alan 
Blanchard,  Managing  Editor,  Clovis 
News-Journal,  PO  Box  1689,  Clovis, 
N.M.  88101.  (No  phone  calls  please.) 

CITY  EDITOR  -  The  Florence  South 
Carolina  Morning  News,  circulation 
31,000,  is  seeking  a  city  editor  to 
direct  reporting  staff  of  8.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  career  in  large  group. 
Strong  language  and  layout  skills 
required.  Call  or  write  Don  Gordon, 
Managing  Editor,  Box  Fll,  Florence, 
SC  29501,  (803)  669-1771. _ 

COPY  DESK  CHIEF  for  21,000,  7-day 
AM  newspaper.  Just  1  1/2  hours  from 
Minneapolis  and  Des  Moines.  Must  be 
creative  in  design  and  color  usage  and 
be  able  to  coach  4  person  staff  towards 
tight  editing  and  sharp  headline  writing. 
Knowledge  of  Macintosh  helpful.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits  in  low  cost  of  living  area. 
Send  resume,  examples,  salary  expec¬ 
tations  to  Chuck  Hoefer,  Globe  Gazette, 
300  N.  Washington,  Mason  City,  lA 
50401. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR  -  NJ  Daily  newspaper  has 
opening  for  professional  copy  editor-not 
an  editor  who  thinks  of  the  copy  rim  as  a 
cubbyhole,  but  one  who  wants  to  make 
words  do  their  best  for  readers.  2-4 
years  newspaper  experience  necessai^. 
Send  resume  to  Charles  Paolino,  Senior 
Editor,  The  News  Tribune,  1  Hoover 
Way,  Woodbridge,  NJ  07095. 


COPY  EDITORS:  A  30,000  daily  and 
Sunday  in  central  New  England  is  look¬ 
ing  for  copy  editors.  We’re  looking  for 
editors  who  can  work  well  with  reporters 
in  making  good  stories  better;  editors 
who  can  write  tight  leads  and  sharp 
headlines;  editors  who  can  layout  bright 
pages.  Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Marge  Soper,  Personnel  Manager,  The 
Telegraph,  PO  Box  1008,  Nashua,  NH 
03061. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  50,000  circulation 
Midwest  daily  in  lakeside  community. 
Applicants  must  be  able  to  handle  the 
wire  quickly,  ecit  local  copy  thoroughly 
and  dazzle  readers  with  layout  and 
headlines.  Send  resume  and  2  sample 
pages  by  October  23,  to  Box  2424, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  high-quality  business 
weekly.  We  want  snappy  heads,  strong 
layouts  and  tigat  writing.  Extra  points 
for  business  savvy.  Live  in  an  exciting 
city  and  work  in  a  stimulating  news¬ 
room.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  profes¬ 
sional  copy  editor.  Send  resume  to 
Editor,  Nashville  Business  Journal,  Box 
23229,  Nashville,  TN  37202. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Can  you  write  headlines  that  sing?  Do 
your  outlines  help  sell  a  story?  Does 
your  layout  reach  out  and  grab  the  read¬ 
er?  Would  you  thrive  working  a  4-day 
week  in  Southern  California?  If  you 
answer  yes  to  the  above,  you  may  be  the 
perfect  copy  editor  for  the  features 
department  of  The  Orange  County 
Register,  California’s  third  largest  (and 
growing)  paper.  Please  send  resume 
and  samples  of  your  work  to  Mike 
Whitehead,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  Orange  County  Register,  PO  Box 
11626,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92711.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Largest  P.M.  paper  in  the  Carolines  has 
copy  desk  opening  for  dedicated  copy 
editor.  All  phases  of  copy  desk  work 
involved,  including  handling  wires,  staff 
copy  and  layout.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience,  4  years  desired.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  references  to 
Robert  S.  Wilson,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Fayetteville  Observer,  PO  Box  849, 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302. 


DAILY  NEWS  of  Lebanon,  PA  seeks 
general  assignment/farm  writer.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred  but  will  consider  recent 
grad.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Jim 
Burchik,  South  8th  and  Poplar  Sts., 
17042. 


EDITOR 

Editor  position  available  for  legal 
newpaper  in  Conn.  Strong  legal  know¬ 
ledge,  journalism  background,  and 
good  editing  skills  required.  Leader¬ 
ship  position.  Excellent  pay.  Lots  of 
responsibility  for  the  right  person  in  a 
fast  growing  company.  Send  resume  to 
Executive  Editor,  Am-Law  Newspapers 
Group,  1730  M  St.  NW,  Suite  802, 
Washington,  DC  20036.  EOE. 

EDITOR 

For  a  heavily  media  oriented  publica¬ 
tion.  Should  have  substantial  business 
reporting  experience  preferably  with  a 
sizeable  newspaper  or  a  national  busi¬ 
ness  magazine.  New  York  based.  Salary 
tied  to  experience.  Box  2393,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Copy  Editor  with  strong  word  skills 
sought  for  Sun  Belt  A.M.  of  62,000. 
Send  resume,  references  to  Jim  Willis, 
M.E.,  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  PO  Box 
2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 

DAILY  LAW  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles 
seeks  wire  editor  with  experience  in  wire 
copy  and  photos.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Editorial  Dept.,  Daily  Journal 
Corp.,  PO  Box  54026,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90(354. 


EDITOR 

Growing  newspaper  in  major  southern 
city  seeks  top  man  in  news  department. 
Should  have  good  managerial,  budget¬ 
ing  and  planning  skills,  editing  and 
writing  talent,  ability  to  represent  news¬ 
paper  at  civic  clubs  and  inside  on  hiring 
the  right  people.  Company  with  multi¬ 
dash  mastheads  provides  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  growth,  development 
and  impact.  Prefer  Southerner.  Write 
with  salary  history  and  clips  to  Box 
2418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER-EDITOR 

National  magazine-tops  in  its  field- 
needs  a  seasoned  pro  who  can  deliver 
clear,  conversational  features  that  go 
beyond  straight  reporting;  our  readers 
expect  us  to  analyze  problems  and 
convey  authoritative  advice.  Your 
credentials  will  be  even  stronger  if 
you’re  adept  at  improving-even  rewrit¬ 
ing,  if  necessary-the  copy  of  others. 

This  is  a  demanding  job.  We  spend  far 
more  time  on  the  typical  story  than  a 
newspaper  does,  and  our  standards  are 
higher.  To  find  out  if  an  applicant 
measures  up,  we  insist  on  a  trial 
assignment. 

If  you  qualify,  we’ll  give  you  regular 
hours  and  a  pleasant  place  to  work, 
surround  you  with  competent 
colleagues,  pay  you  top  dollar  (starting 
salary  $35,000  to  $45,000),  and,  if 
you  wish,  put  you  on  a  path  toward 
editorial  management.  Send  a  resume 
and  samples,  but  make  your  best  case 
with  a  letter  that  shows  how  well  you  put 
thoughts  on  paper. 

MBW  4254 
One  Lincoln  Plaza 
New  York,  New  York  10023 
an  equal  opportunity  employer 


EDITOR/REPORTER  for  new  business 
newspaper  near  Los  Angeles.  Resume, 
salary  requirements  and  5  clips  to  CDH, 
517  S.  Ramona,  Suite  201,  Corona,  CA 
91719.  Attention:  Ron  Raposa. 


EDITOR 

The  New  York  Post  seeks  an  editor 
experienced  in  layout,  copy  editing  and 
composing  room  makeup  for  special 
sections.  Write:  Pucci  Meyer,  Special 
Sections  Editor,  New  York  Post,  210 
South  St.,  New  York,  NY  10002.  No 
phone  calls  please. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


EDITOR  with  business  news  experience 
for  plastics  industry  biweekly  newsletter 
published  by  multi-publication 
company.  Need  self-starter  who  can 
develop  sources  and  enterprise  stories. 
Good  pay,  benefits,  bonuses;  no  smok¬ 
ers.  Full  resume,  clips  and  salary 
history  to  JG,  1117  N.  19,  #200, 
Arlington,  VA  22209. 


EXPERIENCED  banking/financial  repor¬ 
ter  sought  to  anchor  6-person  business 
news  staff.  We  need  someone  to  dig 
through  documents,  break  news.  Pay 
commensurate  with  experience. 
Resume,  clips  to  Editor,  The  Richmond 
Business  Journal,  3705  Saunders  Ave., 
Richmond,  VA  23227. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  with  all 
around  newspapering  skills  to  back  up 
editor-publisher  for  growing  southern 
Nevada  small  town  weekly.  Call  (702) 
384-5313. 


FEATURE  WRITER  with  some  editing 
duties.  Applicant  should  be  motivated 
toward  career  in  magazine  writing  with 
proof  of  writing  skills  from  college  or 
past  employment.  Writing  will  range 
from  lifestyle  features  to  in-depth  inves¬ 
tigative  stories.  Some  experience  with 
journalism  school  background  desir¬ 
able.  Send  resume  to  Bill  Candler. 
PORT  FOLIO  Magazine,  149  Business 
Park  Dr.,  Va.  Beach,  VA  23462. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

Ihe  Morning  News  iribune.  a 
McClatchy  paper  in  the  competitive 
Seattle  metro  market,  seeks  a  key  play¬ 
er  for  its  winning  team.  Ideal  candidate 
will  have  strong  writing  skills,  wide 
experience  covering  lifestyle  subjects 
including  fashion,  the  ability  to  handle 
some  copyediting  and  layout  as  well  as 
the  desire  to  help  shape  an  emerging 
section.  Send  resumes,  clips  to  Cheryl 
lucker.  Features  Editor,  PO  Box 
11000,  Tacoma,  WA  98411. 


EDITORIAL  PRO 

We  are  looking  for  a  quality  oriented 
person  with  ability  to  organize  editorial 
staff.  Responsibilities  include  plan¬ 
ning,  production  and  layout  of  four- 
color  monthly  magazine;  writing  own 
articles;  editing  articles  written  by  other 
writers.  Position  open  in  Sun  Belt, 
excellent  living  conditions  for  bringing 
up  a  family.  We  are  looking  for  the  right 
person  to  carry  a  heavy  load  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  Serious  applicants  only.  Inter¬ 
view  required.  Send  resume  with  letter 
explaining  qualifications,  clips,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to  Box  2396, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

ART  DIRECTOR 

NIGHT  PHOTO  EDITOR 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

The  Asbury  Park  Press,  New  Jersey’s 
third-largest  and  fastest-growing  daily  is 
expanding  its  visual  team.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  experienced  graphics  journalists 
and  designers  to  meet  our  commitment 
to  excellence  of  content  and  presenta¬ 
tion.  We  are  one  of  the  country’s  top 
color  newspapers,  centrally  located  in 
the  Northeast  Corridor. 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR:  A  visual  reporter 
who  loves  to  make  complex  news  easier 
to  understand  through  its  graphic 
display.  Will  develop  your  own.  and 
direct  artists  in  graphics  production. 
News,  Mac  experience  a  must. 

ART  DIRECTOR:  A  top  hands-on 
designer/department  supervisor  to 
i  develop  excellence  and  consistency  in 
!  page  design,  work  with  editors  and  lead 
growing  art  staff. 

NIGHT  PHOTO  EDITOR:  Key  member 
of  a  new  night  page  layout  desk  to  craft 
photo  use  in  breaking  news  pages. 
Photo  experience  necessary. 

PAGE  DESIGNER:  Idea-rich  person 
with  top  typographic  skills.  Mac  skills 
helpful. 

An  ability  to  communicate  your  ideas 
and  work  with  others  is  a  must  for  all 
positions. 

Send  resume,  samples  and  references 
to:  Nancy  Tobin,  Design  Director,  The 
Asbury  Park  Press,  3601  Hwy.  66,  Box 
1550,  Neptune,  NJ  07754.  No  calls, 
please. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ENTRY-LEVEL  copyediting  position 
available  on  New  York  area  daily.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  headline  writing  and  grammar 
essential.  Clips,  resume  to  Box  2414, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

HANDS-ON  FEATURES  EDITOR:  Copy/ 
layout  editor  for  features  section  on 
70,000  Zone  5  daily.  Great  pay,  great 
opportunities  for  advancement  with 
nation-wide  newspaper  group.  We  need 
someone  to  move  pages,  boost  editing 
and  layout  standards.  Most  of  all,  we 
need  a  creative,  strong  leader  who 
wants  to  move  up  fast.  Box  2417, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


If  you  value  good  English,  can  report 
sports  events  with  precise  writing  and 
clarity,  can  design  clean,  eye-catching 
pages  and  aren't  afraid  of  work,  a  small 
but  highly  regarded  Western  Kentucky 
morning  daily  has  a  spot  for  you.  Clips 
and  references  a  must.  Box  2429,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


KEY  POSITIONS 
IN  EXPANDING  OPERATION 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  at  least  3  years  of 
experience  on  a  news  desk;  show  imagi¬ 
native  layouts  and  use  of  graphics;  be 
aggressive  in  editing  wire  and  local 
copy.  Overnight  and  weekend  shift. 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  reporting  and  editing 
experience  including  at  least  2  years  of 
supervisory  work.  Job  involves  planning 
coverage,  assigning  reporters  and  shap¬ 
ing  copy. 

Sophisticated  news  judgment  and  sharp 
editing  skills  are  essential  in  both  jobs. 
This  is  a  Gannett  newsapaper  in  a  highly 
competitive  market  1  hour  from  New 
York  City.  Send  resume,  samples  and 
names  of  references  to  Charles  Nutt, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Courier-News,  PO 
Box  6600,  Bridgewater,  NJ  08807. 


KIPLINGER  FELLOWSHIPS 
Journalists  with  three  years  or  more 
experience  are  invited  to  apply  to 
Kiplinger  Graduate  Program  in  Public 
Affairs  Reporting  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Year-long  mid-career  program 
combines  writing  long-form  articles  for 
publication  with  liberal  arts  studies 
leading  to  a  master’s  degree.  Ten 
fellows  appointed  each  year  receive  free 
tuition  plus  monthly  living  stipends. 
Reporting  trip  to  Washington  included. 
Selection  is  competitive.  Minorities 
encouraged  to  apply.  Next  class  begins 
Sept.  22,  1988.  Write  or  call  Prof.  John 
Wicklein,  Director,  Kiplinger  Program, 
School  of  Journalism,  Ohio  State 
University,  242  W.  18th  Ave.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  OH  43210,  (614)  292-2607. 
Prospective  candidates  may  schedule 
interviews  with  director  at  Chicago 
Hilton  Nov.  11-14  during  SPJ,SDX 
Convention. 


LAYOUT  PROS  -  Florida  AM  seeks 
editors  with  superior  news  judgment 
and  a  flair  for  design  for  a  fast-paced 
layout  desk  handling  wire  and  local 
sections  for  four  editions  a  night.  At 
least  three  years  of  daily  newspaper 
desk  experience  required.  Send  resume 
and  layout  samples  to  Steve  Cheski, 
AME/Editing,  The  Florida  Times  Union, 
PO  Box  1949-F,  Jacksonville,  FL 
32231. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Lively  30,000  plus,  PM  daily  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  University  community  is  looking  for 
a  hands-on  editor  to  direct  a  young, 
eager  staff  in  producing  a  sophisticated 
product  that  goes  beyond  the  routine 
and  captures  the  interest  of  a  diverse 
readership.  Send  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  to  Lawson  Marshall,  General 
Manager,  The  Daily  Progress,  PO  Box 
9030,  Charlottesville,  VA  22906. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MAJOR  SOUTHWEST  NEWSPAPER  is 
seeking  three  talented,  aggressive 
supervisors  with  major-metro  experi¬ 
ence:  Assistant  City  Editor,  Director  of 
Photography  and  Section  Front  Desig¬ 
ner.  Minority  and  women  applications 
encouraged.  Box  2415,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Central  Texas  publisher  of  leading  safe¬ 
ty,  health  and  dental  magazines  seeks 
aggressive,  energetic  managing  editors. 
Strong  editing,  writing  skills  necessary; 
technical  side  can  be  learned.  Top 
growth  opportunity.  Send  resume  to: 
Box  2372,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
needed  for  Western  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  You  need  well  developed 
management  and  journalistic  skills. 
Proven  willingness  to  work  hard  in  the 
community.  Western  newspaper 
management  experience  and  the  ability 
to  demonstrate  hard  news  initiatives  are 
important.  Highly  competitive,  but  this 
newspaper’s  commitment  to  its  growing 
market  is  substantial.  Evidence  of  this 
commitment  comes  with  the  challenge 
and  reward  of  this  position.  Reply  to 
Box  2423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
60,000  New  Jersey  AM  is  seeking  a 
veteran  journalist  experienced  in  all 
areas  of  newsroom  operations  and 
management.  Responsibilities  include 
day-to-day  supervision  of  78  person 
newsroom,  direct  supervision  of  section 
editors  and  department  heads,  hiring 
and  performance  evaluation.  Applicants 
should  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  record 
of  achieving  excellence  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  community  journalism.  Send 
letter,  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
a  copy  of  your  paper  to  Bill  Donnellon, 
Executive  Editor,  Daily  Record,  629 
Parsippany  Rd.,  Parsippany,  NJ 
07054. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Aggressive  Zone  2  daily  seeks  right 
news  editor  to  manage  copy  desk  of  six, 
maintain  and  enhance  design  and  over¬ 
see  national/international  content. 
We’re  a  mid-sized  paper  that  takes  a 
metro  approach.  Ideal  candidate  likely 
an  assistant  news  editor  at  large  or 
medium-sized  daily.  We  need  a  news 
editor  with  leadership,  experience,  a 
flair  for  design  and  superior  news  judg¬ 
ment.  Challenging  environment.  Beaut¬ 
iful  area.  Competitive  salary.  Box  2425, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  sought  for  42,000  daily 
in  Annapolis,  MD.  Applicants  should 
have  at  least  4  years  of  desk  experience 
and  some  as  a  news  editor.  No  calls 
please.  Write  Tom  Marquardt,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Capital,  PO  Box  911, 
Annapolis,  MD  21404. 


NEWS/PRODUCTION  EDITOR  WITH 
STRONG  SKILLS  needed  at  70,000 
daily.  We’re  energy,  new  people  and  a 
new  computer  system  on  the  way.  This 
is  a  rewarding  challenge  with  great  pay 
and  significant  opportunities  with  a 
Gannett  newspaper.  Send  resume,  clips 
to  Tom  Callinan,  Editor,  Lansing  State 
Journal,  1267  Woodingham,  East  Lans¬ 
ing,  Ml  48823. 


OUR  LIFESTYLE  reporters  often  wind 
up  writing  for  page  one.  We’re  looking 
for  a  good  reporter  who’s  also  a  pure 
writer,  who  tells  a  story  lovingly,  care¬ 
fully.  We’re  serious  about  good  writing. 
We  use  writing  coaches,  discussion 
groups  and  critiques.  We’re  on  the 
sunny  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  N.  Califor¬ 
nia,  with  easy  access  to  San  Francisco, 
Sierras  and  every  amenity  that  makes 
life  enjoyable.  Excellent  salary.  Philip 
Bookman,  Executive  Editor,  The  Stock- 
ton  Record,  PO  Box  900,  Stockton,  CA 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NIGHT  MANAGING  EDITOR  sought  for 
small,  but  growing  fast-paced  Zone  2 
daily.  Good  makeup,  headline  and  edit¬ 
ing  skills  are  prime  requirements,  as 
well  as  an  ability  to  lead  and  motivate 
staff.  Clips,  resume  to  Box  2413,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PAGE  DESIGN  WITH  OOMPH 
That’s  what  we  need:  speed  and  accura¬ 
cy  at  deadline,  creativity  and  a  flair  for 
features  design  the  rest  of  the  day. 
We’re  a  Knight-Ridder  PM  (circulation 
58,000)  with  a  design  staff  of  4,  2 
heavily  used  Macs  and  a  Flexo  press 
upgrade  on  the  way.  For  our  5th  design 
spot,  2  years  of  copy  desk  or  layout  desk 
experience  are  preferred,  but  recent 
grads  with  a  flair  for  design  will  be 
considered.  Macintosh  experience  a 
plus.  Send  resume  and  work  samples  to 
J.  Small,  Design  Editor,  The  News- 
Sentinel,  PO  Box  102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN 
46801.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

We  are  looking  for  an  award-winning 
shooter  with  at  least  3  years  (preferrably 
more)  of  experience  on  a  daily  newspap¬ 
er.  Color  experience  preferred.  This  is  a 
Gannett  newspaper  1  hour  from  New 
York  (Jity.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
your  best  work  plus  tear  sheets  of  your 
entire  output  for  a  recent  week  to  Loren 
Fisher,  Photo  Editor,  The  Courier-News, 
PO  Box  6600,  Bridgewater,  NJ  08807. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

A  46,000-circulation  Connecticut 
tabloid  seeks  photographer  to  provide 
feature  art  that  surprises,  fast  and 
effective  spot  news  coverage  and  create 
sensitive,  poignant,  photo  essays  that 
go  beyond  routine.  The  Journal  Inquir¬ 
er,  New  England  Newspaper  of  the  Year 
(category  30,000  to  5(5,000)  two  of  the 
last  3  years,  cares  about  news  and 
feature  photos:  no  mortises,  no 
silhouettes,  no  funny  business.  Applic¬ 
ants  should  send  portfolio  and  resume 
too:  Bill  Johnson,  Design  and  Photogra¬ 
phy  Editor,  The  Journal  Inquirer,  306 
Progress  Dr.,  Manchester,  CT  O604O. 

POLITICAL  WRITER 
Immediate  opening  for  experienced 
political,  governmental  writer.  Working 
knowledge  of  state  government  neces¬ 
sary.  Opportunity  to  write  for  70,000 
Zone  5  mini-metro.  Resume  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  2420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Mid-sized  Zone  5  PM  seeks  general 
assignment  reporter  specializing  in 
coverage  of  local  government  and  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Degree,  2-3 
years  experience  required.  Send  to  Box 
2387,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  FOR  general  assignment 
position  on  award-winning  20,000 
circulation  daily.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  a  variety  of  assignments.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Enid  Morning 
News,  PO  Box  312,  Enid,  OK  73702. 


REPORTER  -  Entry  level  position  on 
small  daily  near  New  York  (Jity.  Enthu¬ 
siasm  more  important  than  experience. 
Box  2422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  FOR  soon  to  be  daily 
10,000  in  northeast  PA.  Photo,  layout 
skills  a  must.  General  county  and  local 
government  reporting.  Position  open 
immediately.  Salary  $250.00  per  week. 
Send  clips,  photos  and  resume  to  Marty 
Myers,  Managing  Editor,  The  Wayne 
Independent,  220  8th  St.,  Holmsdale, 
PA  18431. 


REPORTER  POSITION  open  for  skilled 
writer  with  drive  and  previous  daily 
experience.  The  Telegram-Tribune  is  a 
growing  publication  on  the  coast 
midway  between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Larry 
Mauter,  PO  Box  112,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
CA  93406. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTERS  -  Intelligent,  energetic, 
for  top-quality  daily  in-  fastest  growing 
region  of  state.  One  for  education;  one 
for  county-seat  bureau.  Starting  pay, 
$15,000-$17,500,  depending  on 
experience.  Full  benefits.  Candidates 
from  Northeast  preferred.  Write;  Repor¬ 
ters,  Watertown  Daily  Times,  Water- 
town,  NY  13601. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  for  5  person 
desk  at  90,000  AM  paper.  Minimum  2 
years  experience  preferred.  Send 
resume,  your  2  best  and  3  most  recent 
page  layouts,  your  5  best  and  10  most 
recent  headlines,  your  2  favorite 
rewrites  and  an  explanation  of  why  the 
results  were  satis^ing.  Apply  to  Mark 
Biaiczak,  Sports  Editor,  The  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  Box  4818,  Syracuse, 
NY  13221. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR-  The  Idaho 
Statesman  in  Boise,  Idaho,  a  Gannett 
paper,  seeks  an  aggressive  sports  copy 
editor  who  has  a  flair  for  layout  and 
snappy  headlines.  Our  coverage  focuses 
on  college  football  and  basketball,  high 
school  and  recreation  sports.  Ideal 
setting  for  person  who  enjoys  outdoor 
activities.  Apply  to  Ron  Hurrie,  Sports 
Editor,  PO  Box  40,  Boise,  ID  83707. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

12K  circulation  Southern  California 
AM.  Minimum  2  years  sports  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resumes  to  Harold  Kinsch, 
PO  Box  107,  Camarillo,  CA  93011. 


STICKLER  FOR  STYLE?  Want  to  work 
for  a  newspaper  that  sets  high  stan¬ 
dards  and  demands  the  best  that  staf¬ 
fers  can  give?  The  El  Paso  Times,  a 
60,000  AM  in  a  unique  border  city,  has 
an  opening  for  an  experienced  copy 
editor.  Minimum  3  years  experience. 
We’re  looking  for  someone  who  is 
devoted  to  detail,  can  edit  copy  tightly 
and  quickly,  write  snappy  and  compell¬ 
ing  headlines,  produce  creative  page 
designs  and  has  solid  news  judgment. 
Send  resume,  references  and  work 
samples  to  Paula  Moore,  Managing 
Editor,  El  Paso  Times,  PO  Box  20,  El 
Paso,  TX  79999. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR  needed  in  Zone  2 
publication.  Applicants  should  have  a 
couple  of  years  of  mid-level  manage¬ 
ment,  have  good  news  judgment  and  be 
able  to  give  as  well  as  take  direction. 
Reply  to  Box  2411,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS  AND 
SUN  SENTINEL  is  looking  for  a  general 
assignment  feature  writer  tor  the  lifes¬ 
tyle  department.  Applicants  need  at 
least  five  years  experience.  Send 
resume  and  5  clips  to  Robin  Doussard, 
101  North  New  River  Dr.  East.  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL  33301.  No  phone  calls 
please. 

THE  FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS  AND 
SUN  SENTINEL  is  looking  for  an  assis¬ 
tant  features  editor  to  oversee  the 
travel,  food,  fashion,  home/garden 
sections  and  coverage.  Candidates 
should  have  at  least  two  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience  and  five  years  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Send  resume  and 
statement  of  management  philosophy 
to  Robin  Doussard,  101  North  New 
River  Dr.  East,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
33301. 


The  Daily  News  is  seeking  a  person  to 
fill  an  entertainment/feature  position  on 
its  wire  desk.  Applicants  should  be 
experienced  in  page  design;  copy, 
headline  and  photo  editing;  and 
possess  organizational  skills.  This 
person  will  manage  entertainment  and 
feature  pages,  a  weekend  entertain¬ 
ment  tabloid,  a  TMC  publication, 
church  news  pages.  State  salary 
requirements.  Apply  to  Tom  Conner, 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  2949,  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  FL  32549. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  for  Florida’s 
newest  7-day  a  week  newspaper.  Must 
possess  the  qualities  needed  to  direct  a 
small  staff  in  an  active,  growing 
community.  Send  clips  and  resume  to 
Jim  Gouvellis,  Managing  Editor,  Char¬ 
lotte  Sun,  PO  Box  2390,  Port  Charlotte, 
FL  33949.  (813)  629-2855. 


The  Patriot  Ledger,  a  95,000  PM  daily 
in  Greater  Boston,  has  two  major  editor 
openings: 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR  to  supervise  an 
expanding  graphics  department  and  be 
responsible  for  overall  appearance  of 
the  paper.  Must  be  able  to  use  text, 
photos,  graphics,  design  and  MacPIus 
to  tell  the  story.  Should  understand 
information  graphics,  page  design  and 
have  some  newspaper  and  management 
experience. 

PHOTO  EDITOR  to  direct,  supervise, 
work  with  and  train  a  lO-person  depart¬ 
ment.  Must  be  an  organizer  who  knows 
local,  community  and  regional  news, 
can  plan  photo  coverage  and  has  some 
management  experience. 

In  each  case,  pay  will  be  based  on 
experience  and  ability.  Send  resume, 
references  and  tear  sheets  to  Bernard 
Caughey,  Associate  Editor,  The  Patriot 
Ledger,  13  Temple  St.,  Quincy,  MA 
02169. 


TWICE-WEEKLY  color  tabloid  needs 
two  pros  to  cover  local  government, 
business  and  general  assignments.  1-3 
years  daily  experience  required.  Send 
resume  and  5  best  clips  to  Nancy 
Smith,  ENS  Communications,  PO  Box 
1325,  Hilton  Head,  SC  29925.  Calls 
accepted:  (803)  681-5948. 


WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  SECURE  the  jour¬ 
nalism  position  you  want.  Free  Market¬ 
ing  Report.  Write:  Northwest  Marketing, 
Box  3658-J,  Lacey,  WA  98503. 

Wordsmith  with  good  layout  skills  will 
find  a  career  opportunity  at  (lOLF 
WEEK,  a  13-year-old  tabloid  serving 
readers  who  play  golf  and  the  travel, 
hospitality,  manufacturing,  fashion  and 
real  estate  development  industries  who 
want  to  reach  them.  Must  be  familiar 
with  electronic  news  desk  and  have 
basic  knowledge  of  golf.  Sports  desk 
experience  unnecessary  but  preferred. 
No  phone  calls.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  history  to  lorn  Stine,  Golf 
Week  Publications,  PO  Box  1808, 
Dundee,  FL  33838. 


PRODUCTION 


PROFESSIONALS  placing 
PROFESSIONALS  with 
PROFESSIONALS. 


CIRC,  ADV,  PROD 

WRITE  OR  CALL  TODAY! 

215-359-1234 

800-342-1777 


Fee  Paid 

GRAPHIC  SEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 

Post  Office  Box  373 
Newtown  Square.  PA  19073 


LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY,  130,000 
circulation  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
needs  a  skilled  color  evaluator,  scanner 
operator  and  stripper.  Color  scanner 
experience  desirable.  Benefits 
included,  advancement  available  to 
qualified  applicant.  Send  resume  to  E. 
Arnold,  Lexington  Herald-Leader,  Main 
&  Midland,  Lexington,  KY  40507.  EOE/ 
MF. 


We  have  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
production  manager  who  knows  all 
phases  of  production  from  computer 
room  to  offset  pressroom.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  must  be  able  to  work  well 
with  people  to  maintain  quality  control, 
on-time  press  starts  and  hold  the  line  on 
expenses.  This  top  production  job 
reports  directly  to  the  publisher/general 
manager  of  our  20,000-plus  daily, 
27,000-plus  Sunday  newspaper. 
Please  send  resume  to  David  A.  Raese, 
Publisher/General  Manager,  The 
Dominion  Post,  Greer  Building, 
Morgantown,  WV  26505. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  SERVICES  MANAGER 
To  direct  professional  staff  of  10  at 
progressive  53,000  circulation  daily 
newspaper  in  rapid-growth,  white-collar 
community.  Supervises  art/graphics, 
promotion,  public  relations,  community 
services,  market  research  and  related 
functions  in  fast-paced  in-house  crea¬ 
tive  agency.  Responsible  tor  budgeting, 
campaign  and  project  planning.  Must 
have  excellent  writing,  editing,  verbal 
and  presentation  skills,  a  flair  for  print 
design,  layout  and  advertising/sales 
theory,  outstanding  organizational  abili¬ 
ty  and  management  experience.  Please 
send  resume  and  cover  letter  with  salary 
expectations  to  Mary  Keogh,  Director  of 
Advertising,  The  Pantograph,  PO  Box 
2907,  Bloomington,  IL  61702-2907. 


SALES/MARKETING  MANAGER 
Continued  growth  has  produced  an 
opening  in  sales  at  Creative  Data 
Systems--the  newspaper  software 
professionals  with  the  largest  customer 
base  of  installed  business  systems  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

As  an  IBM  VAR,  CDS  markets  its  soft¬ 
ware  applications  on  System/36  and 
System/38  hardware  to  newspapers 
internationally.  The  opening  is  based  in 
the  company’s  Kansas  City  headquar¬ 
ters  with  40%  travel  anticipated. 
Providing  excellent  products  and 
services  starts  with  an  unyielding  orien¬ 
tation  toward  truly  understanding 
customer  needs.  Candidates  with  prior 
newspaper  and/or  computer  sales 
consultant  experience  have  the  highest 
likelihood  of  success. 

We  offer  salary,  incentives,  and  a  career 
path  commensurate  with  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  performance.  Please  send 
your  resume  with  qualifications  and 
requirements  to: 

VP  of  Marketing 

Creative  Data  Systems 

9300  W.  noth  Street,  Suite  150 

Overland  Park,  KS  66210 


Read 

E&P 

weekly, 

for 

latest 

newspaper 

news. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 

Adrirns.<i 

City 

State 

7ip 

Phone 

Classification. 


Authorized  Signature- 
Copy — 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1987 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $5.50  per  line  1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.90  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.10  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  Issue.  4  weeks  —  $2  30  per  line,  per  Issue. 

Add  $6.00  per  insertion  tor  box  service.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$80  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$75  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


MARKETING  RESEARCH  MANAGER 
The  Washington  Post  is  seeking  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  manage  one  section  of  our 
marketing  research  department.  This 
individual  will  be  responsible  for  a  staff 
of  3  analysts  and  will  insure  the  accura¬ 
cy,  appearance  and  timely  production 
of  sales  materials,  mixed  media  presen¬ 
tations  and  comparative  market  data. 
The  individual  will  also  be  expected  to 
develop  and  maintain  interactive  and 
media  data  bases. 

Qualified  applicants  must  have 

-demonstrated  ability  in  selecting, 
supervising,  developing  and 
evaluating  stats 

-excellent  verbal  and  written  commu¬ 
nication  skills 

-strong  analytical  abilities  with  exper 
ience  in  using  SAS  or  SPSS, 
multimate,  and  symphony  software 
packages 

-experience  with  survey  research 
technique  from  project  definition 
through  report  presentation. 

If  you  have  the  above  qualifications  and 
are  enthusiastic  about  developing  this 
type  of  information  in  a  challenging 
position  with  the  Washington  Post, 
please  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  tO: 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
Personnel-AB/RB 
1150  15th  ST.  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20071 
An  Equal  Opportunity/ 

Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
ZONE  2 

Large  Metropolitan  Newspaper  seeking 
an  experienced  Machine  Operator  for 
Harris  1472P  and  1372P.  Mechanical 
and  supervisory  background  required. 
Excellent  opportunity  and  challenge  for 
the  right  individual. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirement  to 

Box  2374,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN-Zone  2,  large 
metropolitan  newspaper  seeking  an 
experienced  mailroom  supervisor. 
Experience  must  include  full  under¬ 
standing  of  all  mailroom  equipment  and 
procedures.  Ability  to  evaluate,  recom¬ 
mend  and  implement  changes  to 
improve  the  current  operation.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Newstrac  II  tray  system, 
1472P  inserting  machine,  and  personal 
computer  spread  sheet  application 
desirable.  Excellent  opportunity  and 
challenge  for  the  right  individual.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSMAN/SUPERVISOR  experience 
on  Goss  community  or  suburban  press. 
Ability  to  supervise.  Excellent  fully  paid 
benefits  and  pension.  Call  (215) 
365-1155. 


PRESS  OPERATORS 
Excellent  opportunity  for  qualified  oper¬ 
ators  and  press  persons  to  join  rapidly 
expanding  commercial  printing 
company  in  the  beautiful  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  We  are  now  installing  a  new 
S.S.C.  Community  Press  with  five 
4-highs,  three  folders,  infeeds  and  five 
splicers.  Wages  competitive  with  area. 
Relocation  allowance.  Benefits  include 
medical,  dental,  and  profit  sharing. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  RFD  Publications,  6960  SW  Sand- 
burg,  Tigard,  Oregon  97223. _ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

ENTRY  LEVEL  position  with  a  top  New 
York  City  public  relations  agency.  Must 
be  good  news  and  feature  writer.  Agri¬ 
cultural  experience  helpful,  but  not 
necessary.  A  career  opportunity.  Box 
2400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ SALES _ 

VENDOR  SUPPORT 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Major  communication  company  seeks 
sales  representative  to  call  on 
manufacturers,  suppliers  and  retailers 
and  design  multi-media  promotions  in 
advertising  campaigns  (vendor  support 
program).  Midwest  location  with  exten¬ 
sive  travel.  Base  salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Expanding  50,000  Pennsylvania  daily 
seeks  a  highly  motivated  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  to  grow  with  us.  We’re  looking  for  a 
shooter  who’s  equally  happy  chasing 
spot  news  or  producing  his  own  picture 
pages.  Must  be  proficient  in  color, 
studio  illustrations  and  location  lighting 
as  well.  Daily  experience  not  required;  a 
solid  portfolio  and  a  winning  attitude 
are.  Please  send  a  resume  with  B&W 
and  color  slides  to  Box  2419,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ TYPESETTING _ 

TYPESETTING  SUPERVISOR 
(Boston) 

Sharp  individual  needed  with  strong 
team-building  and  supervisor  training 
skills.  You  must  be  pro-active  in  serving 
customers  and  sales  reps.  Experience 
mandatory  supervising  or  being  a  super¬ 
visor  of  multi-shift  typesetting,  full- 
service  printer  or  similar  operation. 
Send  resume  to  Director,  Suite  262, 
738  Main  St.,  PO  Box  9038,  Waltham, 
MA  02154-9038. 


_ CAMERA _ 

CAMERA  MAN,  stripping,  platemaking 
and  general  camera  work  for  a  web 
commercial  printer.  Excellent  fully  paid 
benefits  and  pension.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  Call  (215) 
365-1155. 


_ LEGAL _ 

COMMUNICATIONS  ATTORNEY  with 
experience  wishing  to  relocate  in  South¬ 
west  Florida  (Naples,  Bonita,  Ft. 
Myers).  A  new  regional  law  firm  is  open¬ 
ing  a  fourth  office  and  wishes  to  add  a 
specialist  in  the  various  aspects  of 
communications  law.  This  is  a  unique 
opportunity  in  the  country’s  fastest 
growing  section. 

Please  write  or  call  Jim  Whitney, 
2801-1,  Estero  Boulevard,  Ft.  Myers 
Beach,  FL  33931,  (813)  765-5454. 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 


ADMK^  1ST  NATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  UNDER  25  M/ 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  available 
immediately.  Experience  includes  13 
years  advertising,  7  years  as  advertising 
director,  active  owner/publisher  of 
weekly  newspaper,  commercial  print¬ 
ing,  circulation  director,  composing 
function,  editorial  page.  Full  production 
background  in  press,  camera,  plate  and 
mailroom.  Quantitative  P  &  L  analysis. 
Box  2407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CARTOONIST 


EXPERIENCED  EDITORIAL  CARTOON¬ 
IST  -  seeks  full  time  position  doing  what 
he  loves  best!  Call  (617)  922-9277  tor 
samples  and  resume. 


_ CIRCULATION 

BOY  CREW  SPECIALIST 
See  ad  under  Circulation  Services. 


SMALL  TOWN  daily  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  looking  for  new  challenge  will  be 
ready  to  re-locate  Nov.  1st.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 
Zones  preferred.  6  years  experience. 
Gene  Warner  530  S  7th  St.,  Lake 
Wales,  FL  33853  for  resume  or  call 
(813)  676-9173. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

"I  will  work  for  nothing,  forever,  after 
you  pay  what  we’ll  call  an  employment 
fee  of  $2,495.  I’ll  file  your  stories  from 
your  front-end  systems  and  then 
retrieve  them  and/or  conduct 
research...  all  automatically  in  seconds! 
I’ll  improve  your  bottom  line  and 
product  or  return  your  tee.  You  can  cost- 
justify  me  in  a  hurry!  That’s  how  fast 
progressive  journalists  should  write  for 
the  facts  in  care  of:  Kim  Sexton,  Stauf¬ 
fer  Gold,  P.O.  Box  458,  Independence, 
MO  64051.  I’m  from  Missouri  and  I’ll 


DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER  with 
16  years  experience  in  data  processing 
and  last  10  years  in  newspapers, 
seeks  new  career  opportunity.  Experi¬ 
ence  includes  business  systems, 
circulation  systems,  SI  I  classified  and 
editorial  systems,  and  personal  compu¬ 
ters.  Jim  Clement  (512)  886-3698 
(office),  (512)  643-9078  (home). 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR 

Managing  editor  of  respected  71,000 
AM  seeks  new  challenge  as  executive 
editor  or  managing  editor  of  mid-sized 
daily.  15  years  managing  newsrooms, 
excellent  credentials,  experience  in 
strategic  planning.  Any  zone.  Box 
2433,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 


The  Industry’s 
Meeting  Place. 
212  675-4380 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSROOM  MANA¬ 
GER,  1 1  years  in  news,  wants  to  trade 
desk  job  on  Metro  for  managing  editor, 
news  editor  or  assistant  job  on  small  or 
medium  daily.  Box  2426,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


METRO  COPYEDITOR,  veteran  small 
daily  news/wire  editor  seeks  position 
with  layout,  responsibility.  Nine  state 
page  one  design  awards  in  competitive 
Florida.  Member  SND.  (305) 
686-6506. 


RAZOR  SHARP  ad  writer  with  10  years 
in  graphics  is  eager  to  get  J-career  in 
gear  as  copy  editor  for  small/mid-size 
daily.  Kent  State  news-ed  grad,  former 
“natural”  on  college  daily’s  desk.  Dean 
Curtis,  11917  Sunshine  LN.,  St.  Pete, 
FL  33706.  (813)  360-2506. 


Seasoned  horse  racing  writer,  still 
under  40,  looking  to  get  away  from 
editor’s  desk,  back  on  racing  beat.  Has 
7  years  deadline  experience  on  daily, 
many  magazines  features.  Also  exper¬ 
ienced  handicapper.  Top  references. 
Box  2431,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUR  BUSINESS  COVERAGE 
LACK  ZEST,  RELEVANCE, 
CLEAR  PURPOSE? 

A  tested  business  editor  with  entrepre¬ 
neurial  background— a  prize-winning 
alumnus  of  the  top  U.S.  business 
publishing  organization — seeks  a 
busines-finance  editorship  and  the 
challenge  of  directing  and  training  staff 
to  produce  clear,  lively  and  thoughtful 
business  coverage  for  your  publication. 
Box  2370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 

PHOTOJOURNALIST.  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  including  3  1/2  years  on  Chicago 
daily.  Seeks  Ftegion  5  paper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Prefer  Chicago  area.  Paul  (312) 
423-2940. 


_ SALES _ 

IF  EXPERIENCE  COUNTS— I’m  Ready- 
Willing-and-Able!!  Need  a  good  sales 
rep... Or... Department  Head??  20  + 
years  experience  in  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment  is  looking  for  a  home  in  warm  (not 
hot)  clime.  Jerry  Peters,  2449  Taylor 
St.,  Madison,  IN  47250  (812) 
273-1212, 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

ENERGETIC.  AGGRESSIVE  free  lance 
photographer  with  degree,  daily,  and 
magazine  experience  in  color  and  black 
and  white  seeks  staff  position.  Call 
(804)  460-4887  for  copy  of  resume^ 
portfolio. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Tips  for  business  reporters  who  want  to  get  their  M.B.A. 


By  Mark  McBride 

Today’s  headlines  concerning 
international  trade  sanctions,  corpo¬ 
rate  takeovers,  insider  trading,  infla¬ 
tion  and  the  declining  productivity  of 
American  manufacturing  show  that 
business  reporting  is  no  longer  a 
graveyard  for  burned-out  city  staff¬ 
ers. 

Editors  and  publishers  are  realizing 
today's  affluent  and  socially  con¬ 
scious  readers  are  demanding  more 
and  more  information  from  their 
newspapers  on  business,  economic 
and  financial  issues. 

As  business  writing  becomes  more 
popular  in  today’s  newspapers  and 
magazines,  many  journalists  without 
the  necessary  foundation  in  business 
and  economics  might  be  thinking 
about  returning  to  college  to  increase 
their  understanding  of  these  issues 
rather  than  making  the  simple  mis¬ 
takes  associated  with  the  school  of 
hard  knocks. 

If  you  are  writing  about  business 
now  and  enjoy  the  work,  but  some¬ 
times  feel  overwhelmed,  much  as  a 
paralegal  would  practicing  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  you  have  probably 
already  thought  about  expanding 
your  knowledge  and  foundation  in 
business. 

One  way  to  achieve  this  founda¬ 
tion,  other  than  by  enrolling  in  one  or 
two  courses  at  the  local  college,  is  to 
get  a  master  of  business  administra¬ 
tion  degree  but,  before  this  course  of 
study  is  pursued,  some  planning  and 
introspection  is  necessary.  It  should 
be  treated  like  any  major  investment. 
There  are  costs  and  benefits  asso¬ 
ciated  with  getting  and  having  this 
degree  and  each  should  be  weighed 
carefully.  One  of  the  first  considera¬ 
tions  should  be  the  amount  of  time 
necessary  to  complete  the  degree 
requirements. 

A  check  at  the  universities  in  your 
local  area  will  indicate  that  most 
M.B.A.  programs  now  require  a  com¬ 
mitment  of  two  years’  full-time  study 
to  complete,  a  commitment  that  many 
journalists  cannot  afford  to  make  in 
midcareer. 

On  a  part-time  level,  this  may 
extend  to  six  years  or  more. 


(McBride,  who  previously  worked 
as  a  New  England  correspondent  for 
Electronic  News,  a  Fairchild  business 
newspaper,  has  just  completed  his 
studies  for  his  M.B.A.  at  Louisiana 
State  University  in  Baton  Rouge.) 


Many  graduate  business  schools 
are  also  requiring  a  foundation  of 
undergraduate  courses  in  math, 
including  calculus,  computer  science 
and  accounting  to  bring  students  with 
no  prior  coursework  up  to  speed, 
increasing  the  amount  of  time 
required  for  the  degree. 

Also,  a  number  of  graduate  busi¬ 
ness  schools  are  moving  to  what  is 
known  as  a  “lock  step”  program. 
This  means  that  courses  taken  in  one 
semester  are  viewed  as  prerequisites 
for  courses  taken  in  the  following 
semester,  and  these  courses  must  be 
taken  in  sequence.  If,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  you  have  to  drop  just  one 
course,  you  may  have  to  drop  out  of 
the  program  for  a  semester  or  more 
before  continuing  your  studies. 


One  of  the  primary  advantages  of 
an  M.B.A.  is  that  it  offers  a  buffer  of 
foundation  and  advanced  courses  in 
economics,  management,  account¬ 
ing,  marketing,  finance  and  statistics. 
At  the  graduate  level,  it  is  the  closest 
curriculum  to  that  of  an  undergradu¬ 
ate  degree  in  general  business. 

Because  of  the  broad  base  of 
courses,  there  is  little  room  for  even 
greater  specialization  in  economics  or 
finance  unless  a  student  takes  more 
than  a  full  load  or  is  willing  to  spend 
more  time  working  on  the  degree. 

The  cost  is  not  only  in  time  lost 
from  a  career  break,  but  also  in  lost 
salary.  This  is  known  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  cost.  For  example,  if  you  are 
making  $30,000  a  year  and  return  to 
college  for  two  years,  your  opportun¬ 
ity  cost  is  $60,000,  plus  any  raises  you 
might  have  gotten,  a  major  invest¬ 
ment  for  anyone. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  costs 
associated  with  tuition  and  living 
expenses  that  need  to  be  considered. 

There  is,  however,  a  silver  lining. 
Most  universities  make  the  transition 
back  to  college  life  easier  by  offering 
research  or  teaching  assistantships  to 
qualified  graduate  students.  Graduate 
school  versions  of  work-study,  these 
assistantships  include  a  tuition  waiver 


and  a  monthly  stipend  in  return  for  a 
work  commitment  of  usually  10  to  20 
hours  per  week. 

Depending  on  the  university  and 
the  area,  these  assistantships  start  at 
about  $4,000  for  the  academic  nine- 
month  year  and  may  rise  to  more  than 
$10,000. 

The  assistantships  are  not  auto¬ 
matic,  however,  and  are  awarded 
competitively  based  on  such  criteria 
as  undergraduate  grade  point  aver¬ 
age,  admission  test  scores  and,  some¬ 
times,  work  experience.  Most  also 
require  that  the  student  maintain  a 
3.()0  or  “B”  average  to  keep  the  assis- 
tantship  once  it  is  awarded. 

If  you  are  still  not  dissuaded  and 
feel  the  benefits  outweigh  the  costs, 
then  some  important  preparations 


should  be  completed  before  under¬ 
taking  the  venture. 

Your  writing  and  research  skills 
will  help  you,  but  being  able  to 
research,  analyze  and  write  will  relate 
to  about  only  50%  of  the  required 
courses.  Nearly  all  the  M.B.A. 
courses  are  very  quantitatively 
oriented.  If  you  have  never  had  a 
math  course,  either  complete  a  col¬ 
lege-level  algebra  course  locally 
before  attempting  the  degree  or  ditch 
any  plans  of  getting  the  M.B.A.  Don’t 
fool  yourself  into  believing  the  course 
work  will  be  as  easy  as  your  under¬ 
graduate  studies. 

There  is  a  reason  why  fewer  liberal 
arts  majors  than  hard  science  and 
engineering  majors  enter  and  gradu¬ 
ate  from  the  nation’s  business 
schools.  In  your  journalism  studies, 
most  of  your  contemporaries  were 
probably  better  writers  than  they 
were  mathematicians.  In  the  M.B.A. 
program,  however,  you’ll  be  compet¬ 
ing  for  grades  in  class  against  engi¬ 
neers,  mathematicians  and  science 
majors,  who  are  as  friendly  with  com¬ 
puters,  calculators  and  formulas  as 
you  are  with  a  typewriter  and  the 
rules  of  grammar. 

Also,  it  is  advisable  to  learn  before- 
(Contimied  on  page  41) 


In  the  M.B.A.  program,  however,  you’ll  be 
competing  for  grades  in  class  against  engineers, 
mathemeticians  and  science  majors,  who  are  as 
friendiy  with  computers,  calcuiators  and  formuias  as 
you  are  with  a  typewriter  and  the  ruies  of  grammar. 
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The  31,0(X)-circulation  newspaper  may  be  small, 
but  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post  produced  two  Pulitzer  Prize 
finalists  in  1987.  Editor  Jay  Ambrose  calls  it  “the  best 
little  newspaper  in  Texas.’  ’  Ambrose  believes  that 
newspapers  can  make  a  difference  and  that  vision — 
not  size — is  what  counts. 

El  Paso  is  poor  and  beset  by  problems,  but 
Ambrose  believes  it  can  achieve  economic  strength.  As 
a  starter,  he  organized  a  “Si  Se  Puede’  ’  (Yes  You  Can) 
Campaign. 

Functional  illiteracy  is  a  national  affliction  of 
particular  significance  to  El  Paso.  Ambrose  decided  to 
launch  the  most  extensive  newspaper  literacy  campaign 


in  US.  history.  He  helped  organize  literary  crusades  in 
El  Paso  and  Texas,  and  then  joined  others  to  involve  the 
entire  newspaper  industry  in  this  mission.  He  now 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Literacy  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

‘  ‘The  time  has  come,’  ’Ambrose  wrote,  ‘  ‘to  preach 
the  word,  the  printed  word,  to  celebrate  reading  and 
its  many  rewards;  to  defend  the  greatest  civilizing  force 
in  the  history  of  mankind  against  the  ravages  of  inade¬ 
quate  education  and  social  neglect.’  ’ 

Jay  Ambrose.  Idealist.  Visionary.  Missionary. 
One  of  the  more  than  8,000  people  at  Scripps  Howard 
Newspapers. 


PEOPLE  COMMITTED  TO  EXCELLENCE 

“  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
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